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All outdoor girls who enjoy hikes 
in the country will find the Offi- 
cial Girl Scout Compass a faith- 
ful direction guide. Its revolving 
needle is mounted on a jeweled 
pivot and fitted with a locking 
stem. This compass has a green 
bakelite case—is engraved at 
every 5 degrees as well as with 
the 16 points of the compass for 
greater accuracy. 
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FREE! 


Did you ever lose a marvelous recipe after 
carefully writing it down? Just because 
you had no definite place for preserving 
those best recipes? We offer you a Recipe 
File with lined, loose-leaf pages and culi- 
nary index. The cover {7 x 9’) is of 
green leatherette with design in gold 
leaf, and the pages are of standard sized 
ruled paper (so that additional sheets 
may be secured at any convenient sta- 
tionery store). 


Be sure to tell us whether 
to send you the 
RECIPE FILE 
or the OFFICIAL GIRL SCOUT COMPASS 





Tell girls how much you enjoy your subscrip- 
tion to THE AMERICAN GIRL—then go with 
the girls to their mothers and let them order sub- 
scriptions for themselves through you. 


HERE ARE ALL THE EASY DIRECTIONS | 


When you have secured two such subscrip- 
tions (they may be & months for $1.00, or | 
year for $1.50, or 2 years for $2.00), send us 
the two new names and addresses, together 
with the money you have received for the sub- 
scriptions. (The subscriptions must be sold 
to persons living outside your own home.) De- 
livery of the RECIPE FILE or COMPASS 
will be prompt—allow a week or ten days from 
the day the two subscriptions reach our address 
given below. 
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SHIRLEY 
TEMPLE 


















SHIRLEY KNITS AF- 
GHAN SQUARES FOR 
THE RED CROSS, AT 
RIGHT: THE TROPI- 
CAL FISH IN HER 
PLAYROOM AQUAR- 
IUM ARE A SOURCE 
OF MUCH PLEASURE 


AT HOME 


I expected to find her at work with Wallace Beery in a 
picture called Barnacle Bill. This was to be her first pic- 
ture for Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, her new home Studio. 

Her last picture had been Young People, with Jack Oakie 
and Charlotte Greenwood, made just before her long con- 
tract with the Twentieth Century-Fox Film Studio was ended 
last year. At that time there were rumors that Shirley was 
through with picture making and was retiring to live the life 
of an ordinary schoolgirl. 

Her contract with Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, after months 
away from movie life, however, reassured her admirers all 
over the world that they had not seen the last of Shirley 
Temple on the screen. The little million dollar star, the most 
famous girl in the world, was ready to step back into the 
harness of picture making, and I was on my way to watch her 
start back to work. 

When I arrived at the Studio, I met with disappointment. 
“Shirley has been sick,” they told me, “so Virginia Weidler 
was put in Shirley's place in the Wallace Beery picture. 

“However,” they added, “we have made an appointment 
for you to visit Shirley at her home instead. A car will be 
= in about fifteen minutes to take you to the Temple 
10me.”” 

I still felt a bit disappointed while I was waiting for the 


T HE day I went to Hollywood to interview Shirley Temple 


A writer for “The American 
Girl” visited Shirley Tem- 
ple at her home to secure 
this exclusive interview with 
the famous young movie star 


By HELEN GRIGSBY DOSS 


car—until I met a fellow reporter. ‘You're lucky to visit 
Shirley Temple at her home,” she told me enviously. “The 
time I wrote a story about her, I had to interview her on 
the set.” 

“That is what I had expected to do,” I said. “I wanted to 
tell THE AMERICAN GIRL readers what Shirley is like while 
she is at work in a picture.” 

“She’s a very businesslike young lady,” my friend said. 
“She goes about her work like a seasoned trouper. If you've 
ever seen Shirley on the screen—and, of course, you have— 
you know exactly what she’s like on the set. J’d like to meet 
the real Shirley and find out what she's like at home.” 
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ON A VISIT TO HER NEW 
STUDIO, METRO-GOLD- 
WYN-MAYER, SHIRLEY 
MEETS SPENCER TRACY 
WHOM SHE HAS LONG 
ADMIRED. JUDY GAR- 
LAND IS WITH HER 


SHIRLEY TEMPLE A FEW 
YEARS AGO—THE DIM- 
PLED, CURLY-TOPPED 
DARLING OF MOVIEDOM 





Twentieth 
Century-Fo.s 


“Does she have any trouble remembering her lines in her 
pictures ?” I asked. 

“I've never heard of her ruining a scene yet,”” my friend 
told me. “Shirley is a natural-born actress—she remembers 
her cues and lines better than most grown-up actors. The 
director just tells her how he wants the scene done; she listens 
as gravely as a little owl, then she gets out in front of the 
cameras and does it almost exactly the way you see it when 
it’s on the screen.” 

“Do you think she'll be finished in pictures, now that she 
has lost the chubby cuteness that helped to make her such a 
popular baby star?” 

“Not Shirley Temple,” my friend retorted. “If they'll just 
let her grow up naturally in her pictures, the way Deanna 
Durbin’s producers did with Deanna, she'll never lose her 
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Twentieth Century-For 


popularity. Don’t let Shirley’s cuteness fool you—there 

are lots of brains, under that curly top of hers, which 

have brought her this far in the acting game and will 
probably keep her there.” 

“There are lots of cute youngsters who never made 
the grade on the screen,” I agreed. ‘Shirley seems to 
have the ability to project her vivacious personality 
right into the cold eye of the camera.” 

“What amazed me the most,’’ my friend added, “was 
the way she could turn her emotions on or off at a 
minute's notice for a scene. Why, I watched her cry 
broken-heartedly before the camera one minute, then 
walk laughingly off the set with one of the actors when 
the director called ‘cut.’ In between scenes, and doing 
her lessons for the day, she sat on a chair like a young 
princess and gravely answered all my questions. Some 
of them must have seemed quite silly to her, I’m sure, 
but her charming politeness never revealed it. I'd like 
to know what she's really like, beneath the front she 
must have to put on at the Studio.” 

“Well, I hope I'll soon know,” I smiled, as a long, 

black Studio car drove up and we said good-by. 
The car was soon leaving Culver City, the home of 
M-G-M studios, and heading northward on the broad 
boulevards toward Beverly Hills. It wasn’t long before 
we had passed through Beverly Hills and were riding 
through the fashionable Brentwood Park subdivision. 

The street that Shirley lives on is a winding, hilly lane 
that made me feel as though we were riding through a bit of 
rural England. It was cool and shadowy, shaded by over- 
hanging trees and tall shrubbery that hide the homes behind 
them. 

Shirley's house was hidden from the road by high-reaching 
bushes and the six-foot stone wall which encloses the four- 
acre Temple estate. Through the grillwork of the wide iron 
gates I could see a drive winding toward the front door, but 
the only identification was the number painted on the mail box 
by the gate. The sunlight was dancing through the curly, 
shiny leaves of the live-oak tree on the left side of the park- 
way, and ivy covered the ground in a thick mat and climbed 
up the rough bark of the tree trunk. On the right side of the 
parkway, next to the mail box where Shirley receives bushels 
of fan mail, an oriole in the feathery-leaved pepper tree 
caroled a joyful greeting. 

My arrival was expected, so when the driver announced 
me over the gate telephone, the electrically controlled gates 
— magically before us. The wheels of the car crunched 
along the gravel as we drove through, and the gate slowly 
closed itself behind us. We rounded a curve in the drive, and 


SHIRLEY TEMPLE AS SHE APPEARED IN TWO EARLIER ROLES THAT 
ENDEARED HER TO THE HEARTS OF THE PICTURE-GOING PUBLIC 
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there was Shirley Temple’s house. It is built in Normandy 
country-house style, with field stones below and rough white 
plaster around the second story level. A wide terrace of flag- 
stones spreads across the front of the house, and a bright- 
yellow garden lounge and several chairs were arranged in- 
vitingly at one end. 

In front of the house is an island of green where the 
driveway circles back on itself to go out again. An acacia 
tree gracefully spreads its branches over this patch of lawn 
and beneath it a California towhee flirted his tail as he 
hopped about in search of a worm. I rang the bell and a 
trimly dressed maid let me into the circular hall, then ushered 
me into the living room. 

“Mrs. Temple is down at the garage, but she'll be right up, 
if you'll wait a minute,” she told me. 

While I was waiting, I studied the beige and green living 
room, where Shirley spends her evenings with her family. 
On the side wall, flanked by comfortable chairs and a couch, 
is a fireplace with quaint mugs and pots of trailing green ivy 
on the mantel. I could picture Shirley on her stomach on 
the hearth rug, watching the fire crackle, as she goes over her 
scenes for the next day with her mother, or as she listens to 
her father read a favorite story. 

On the — side of the room bright California sun- 
shine slanted through Venetian blinds at the corner windows, 
and double French doors opened out on a 
back terrace. A bouquet of yellow snap- 
dragons in a crystal bowl on the piano 
brought even more sunshine into the room. 

On a table near my chair, a small gold 
statuette occupied the place of honor. I read 
the inscription: 

Academy of Motion Picture Arts and 

Sciences 
In grateful recognition of her outstand- 
ing contribution to screen entertainment 
during the year 1934 





It was Shirley's Academy Award, one of 
the Oscars that are given yearly to the 
screen's best artists, and one of the most 
coveted honors to be won by any screen actor. 

I liked everything about the Temples’ liv- 
ing room, but the thing that fascinated me 
most was a life-size oil painting of Shirley at 
the age of seven. It hangs on the opposite 
wall from the hall entrance, above the grand 
piano where Shirley practices her daily music 





SHIRLEY AND HER DEVOTED COMPANION, CHING-CHING, LISTEN 
TO THE “LONE RANGER” PROGRAM IN SHIRLEY’S BED ROOM 
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lesson. In the portrait, the little girl's golden blond hair is 
curled in the familiar ringlets that have been copied for 
thousands of wigs for the trade-marked Shirley Temple dolls. 
She is wearing a brown velvet dress, her dimpled face framed 
by a white, lace-trimmed linen collar. Her black Scotty is 
posed at her feet on her right, and her pet canary a golden 
accent in his cage on her left. 

I was still looking at Shirley’s picture when a tall, dark- 
haired lady with a gracious manner and sunny smile came in 
and introduced herself as Mrs. Temple. 

“I am sorry to hear that Shirley has been ill,’”’ I said after 
we had chatted a bit. ‘‘How is she now ?”’ 

“Oh, she’s much better,” Mrs. Temple said. “She had a 
cold that settled in her chest, and for a while she had a terri- 
ble, racking cough that made her sound as if she had whoop- 
ing cough. We've had her down at Palm Springs soaking 
up sunshine, and I think we'll let her go back to school again 
next week.” 

“Has she missed being at school, or does she enjoy her 
‘vacation’ ?”’ 

“Not Shirley,” Mrs. Temple laughed. “She started in at 
the Westlake School for Girls last fall, and she’s loved every 
day of it. You see, this is the first time Shirley has ever had 
time to go to school with other children. Before, she was 
always so busy making pictures (Continued on page 40) 







LEFT: SHIRLEY SELECTS AN 
OLD FAVORITE, “THE HOUSE 
AT POO CORNERS,” FROM HER 
CROWDED BOOKSHELVES FOR 
HER BEFORE-BEDTIME READING 










BELOW: WHEN SHIRLEY READS 
A TRAVEL BOOK, OR A STORY 
WITH A FOREIGN SETTING, SHE 
LIKES TO LOOK UP THE PLACE 
MENTIONED ON HER BIG GLOBE 
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ESCAPED: One Colonial Cow 


By CATHERINE CATE COBLENTZ 


Illustrated 
HE Queen of Chester County’’—that “ve any objections?” she had answered calmly, 
was the name Jane Gibbons’s Penn- by “No, Son. Thee must do whatever seems 
sylvania neighbors gave her, a strange 7 best to thee.” 
name to give to a Quaker. But Jane did EDWARD And she had added, “I am not certain but 
appear queenly, especially when she walked SHENTON that—were I a man—I might see my duty 


with grace and assurance across her clover 

lawn to her garden. At seventy, she was as 

tall and straight as a young birch, and her white hair seemed 
like a crown upon her years. 

Mistress Gibbons was a widow, and since her husband's 
death she had managed her own farm. Now that her son 
had joined the American forces struggling for freedom, she 
had his wife and children with her. She could easily add a 
few children to her other responsibilities. In fact, Jane might 
have admitted that the children were not half as much of a 
worry to her as was her single remaining cow—her gray cow. 

British soldiers, ranging the countryside, had stolen the 
rest of the stock from the Gibbons pasture. The gray cow had 
escaped because she never went to “weweer with the other 
cattle, but, being a family pet, was allowed to remain in the 
back yard. There her mistress, as she hoed the vegetable 
rows, or worked among her herbs and flowers, would talk to 
the cow as though to an old friend. 

The gray cow would listen attentively, but she never ven- 
tured to step from the green clover into the garden rows. 
She understood perfectly that the garden was forbidden 
ground. 

As Jane moved down the garden, the cow would follow 
her slowly down on the green lawn, munching when she 
liked, or just listening. 

Jane Gibbons did love to talk. Some of the Friends thought 
her tongue was too active, especially when she was under 
some strong emotion. And the Friends were a little distressed, 
too, at her attitude in the present stuggle between the 
Colonies and Great Britain. 

Of course, being a Quaker, Jane did not believe in war. 
But she did believe it was right to follow one’s conscience— 
and so when her son had come to her saying, “Mother, I 
feel that I must enlist with the Americans. Does thee have 





as thee does. Send the family to me and 

I will care for them until thee returns. The 
gray cow is still left and she gives plenty of milk, as thee 
knows.” 

Report had drifted to the Friends of another incident, too, 
where Jane had been responsible, it was declared, for an- 
other enlistment. 

A neighbor's son had reported gloomily, ‘Washington 
was defeated at the Brandywine. There is no question of 
that!’" And Jane had answered briskly, “Sometimes defeat 
can be changed into victory if one be so minded.” 

“You know little of war, being a Quaker,” the lad had 
replied. 

“I have a son in uniform and I see none on thee,” Jane 
had said quietly. 

If Jane Gibbons’s gray cow could have reported all the 
conversations she had overheard, and all the things her mis- 
tress had told her confidentially, the Friends might have 
been even more concerned. Usually these conversations 
ended with a sigh and the words, “‘But we will try to live 
in peace, thee and I.” 

Doubtless the cow, if she understood, hoped so, too. 

One night, Jane Gibbons had retired as usual after finish- 
ing the day’s tasks, which included milking the gray cow and 
putting her into the barn. “I hope thee rests well,” she had 
said when she left the faithful creature. 

But somehow Jane herself did not rest well that night. 
She twisted and turned, pushed her pillow up and then 
pulled it down. And just as she was finally dropping off to 
sleep, she heard a call. 

“Moooo!”’ 

It was only one call, long and mournful, but it was enough. 
Mistress Gibbons sat up in bed. ‘“That is my gray cow,” she 
said. ‘What on earth has happened to her?” The only 
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General William Howe thought a Colo- 
nial cow should be loyal to the English 
King, but the Quaker lady who owned 
the cow had quite a different opinion 


answer was the rattle of wheels down the road. In the moon- 
light Jane, running to the window, caught a glimpse of the 
white cover of a Conestoga wagon. 

Even before she had the candle lighted, she was fumbling 
for her slippers. Just as she expected, when she reached the 
barn she found the door open and swinging in the wind. The 
gtay cow was gone. 

Jane Gibbons sighed. Then she turned and went back to 
the house, though not to sleep. The rest of the night she felt 
as though her feather bed were filled with rocks, and with 
every turn she became more angry. 

The dew was heavy when Jane was up and out once more. 
Then she saw the cow’s tracks across her flower garden. On 
either side were the imprints of men’s boots, and by the gate 
lay a letter, evidently lost from a man’s pocket, a letter writ- 
ten in German script and nearly worn out from much folding 
and unfolding. 

“Hessians!” said the Queen of Chester County. 

She stood for several minutes looking down the road, the 
letter in her hand. She was reminding herself that she was 
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SHE PASSED SOME FRIENDS WHO STARED AT HER IN BEWILDERMENT 


a Friend—and Friends believe in peace. But Friends believe, 
also, in allowing each man his just rights. And surely a 
peaceful widow, with half a dozen grandchildren about her, 
had a perfect right to her last cow, particularly when that 
cow was a pet of long standing. In fact, summed up Jane to 
herself, the gray cow was really her best friend. 

She turned, then, and went into the house. When her 
daughter-in-law came downstairs, Jane had smoothed her 
gray hair carefully and was putting on her gray poke bonnet. 

“Where is thee going at this early hour, Mother?” asked 
her daughter-in-law anxiously. 

“I am going to Philadelphia to see William Howe,” an- 
swered Jane Gibbons, as she reached for her gray cloak. 

“The British General!” exclaimed her daughter-in-law. 

“Thee forgets that thee should not use titles,” admonished 
Mistress Gibbons, looking thoughtfully at her cloak. Then 
she shook her head, and went into her son’s room. From a 
chest that stood there, she took out the military cape he had 
left with her for mending. It was a big blue cape fined with 
bright red. She had never worn such a brilliant color in her 
life, but she felt the need of it this morning. 

“It fits with my mood, Daughter,” she said, as she flung 
it around her shoulders. 

Her last horse was grazing in a little wood, where she had 
hidden him, and she took a lump of sugar and went to find 
him. “It is a good thing thee was not in the barn, or they 
would have taken thee, too,’’ she told him. “Though I could 
have spared thee, perhaps, better than the gray cow.” 

She saddled and bridled the horse, led him to the mount- 
ing block, and mounted as easily as a girl. To the horror of 
her daughter, she rode astride, a bold thing for any woman, 
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but considered really shocking for one 
with white hair. : 

‘““Nonsense!’’ Jane answered her # 
daughter's protests, urging the horse to ae ” 
be off. “My skirts are full and I can , 
ride faster thus,” she called over her 
shoulder. The Queen of Chester 
County was off to Philadelphia to save 
her cow. 

“I shall not think of what may 
have happened,” she said to herself, 
stoutly. For she had heard plenty of 
tales of the stealing of good milk cows 
for butchering. ‘Nothing can have 
happened to my cow,” she added. 

So through the morning hours Mis- 
tress Gibbons rode to Philadelphia. 
She met some Friends who stared in 
bewilderment and turned to marvel at 
the brightness of the cape’s lining, 
which folded back on either side and 
stood out in the wind like the wings 
of the scarlet tanager. 

Jane gave greeting to 
those she knew, but never 
stopped to talk. With a 
lift of her hand and the 
set of her head, she gave 
evidence that she was on 
an important errand and 
could not be interrupted. 

In less time than she 
had expected she was rid- 
ing down the streets of 
Philadelphia, straight 
toward the house which 
she knew from _ hearsay 
the British General was 
occupying. 

She spoke to the horse 
to slow his pace as she ap- 
proached, and then came 
a greeting which caused 
her to pause for the first time on her journey. Out from 
behind the vine-covered wall it drifted, a single syllable but 
one which Jane Gibbons could not mistake. “Moo!” 

‘Alive!’ she muttered, and set her mouth in a firm line. 

“Password? Of course I have no password,” she said to 
the sentry who barred her entrance. “But I would talk with 
William Howe and at once.” 

“It is impossible, old woman,” came the sentry’s reply. 
“Ride on!” 

“Thee is very rude,” Jane replied, “but likely thy instruc- 
tors were to blame. Loosen thy hold of the bridle. Now, step 
aside and let me enter this house. It is not thy property, nor 
yet that of William Howe.” 

“It is impossible, Madam,” answered the sentry. ‘The 
General will not see you. Impossible!” But his tone had lost 
its bluster. 

‘Has thee not yet learned,” Jane questioned, “that Ameri- 
cans do not know the word impossible ?” 

“I have orders to shoot anyone who tries to enter by force,” 
the man protested. 

Thee will not shoot and I am entering, though not by 
force,” came the answer. ‘Stand aside. I thank thee.”’ 


“AMERICANS CANNOT EASI- 
LY BE LED OR DRIVEN, AND 
NO MORECAN MYGRAY COW” 


“What is this? What is this?’ bellowed a deep voice, as 
General Howe came into the hall. 

“Only an old woman, my lord, who insists on seeing you,” 
explained the sentry. “I told her it was impossible, but she 
declares that Americans do not know the word.”’ 

“Indeed? Sometimes I am half-inclined to think that, 
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myself,”’ was the answer. “Let her 
come in,” he added, and he rose 


La when he saw his visitor. 


“I am at your service, Madam,” 
he said. 

“I can use it,” answered Jane, 
“and I thank thee kindly. I came 
for my cow.” 

“Your cow?” 

“She was stolen,” said Jane. 
“It is a gray cow, the color of my 
dress,’ she added. ‘Thee cannot 
mistake her, for there is no other 
such cow in Chester County. I 
have need of her, for I have 
grandchildren staying with me 
who must have milk.” 

“How do you know she was 
stolen, Madam? And what have 
I to do with that ?” 

“I saw the soldiers drive the 
rest of my stock away. This was 
the last cow I had. She was taken 
by Hessians in the night.” 

“I will give you a cow, Madam, 
if one has strayed from your 
farm,” said the General. 

“The gray cow has not strayed. 
She was stolen,’ said Jane. “I 
know this is so. There were tracks 
through my garden—and my cow 
would never go through the gar- 
den unless she was made to.” 

‘Nonsense!’ scoffed the Gen- 
eral. “Any cow would go in any 
garden.” 

“Not mine,” said Jane firmly. 
“T have trained her from the time 
she was a calf.” 

‘And you are very fond of her, 
perhaps?” asked the General 
shrewdly. 

“Thee speaks the truth,” an- 
swered the visitor, smothering a sigh. 

“I do not admit she was stolen—and if so, not by my 
soldiers,” continued the General stubbornly. 

“Here is proof, since thee insists,” said Jane. And she 
ee on the table the letter she had found that morning 

y the garden gate. “This should be returned to its owner. 
It is, I judge, valued greatly.” 

The General glanced at the letter and flushed. The reading 
of a few words had proved to him that it was indeed the 
property of one of his Hessian soldiers, for in German were 
the words, ‘‘My dear soldier son.” 

“But Madam,” he protested, “how am I to find the cow, 
provided your statement is true—to a certain extent at least ? 
There are many cows which are—er, serving the cause of your 
King. It is not likely I could find one among many.” 

“It is a gray cow. Thee cannot mistake her,” said Jane 
Gibbons. ‘‘And thee need not look far.” 

As if corroborating her statement, there was a gentle moo 
from the garden. It was a small sound to make a General 
look so startled. Through his head suddenly rushed the 
memory of his orders the day before, “Get me a cow which 
will give plenty of cream. I shall need it for my parties.” 

He stared at the tall figure in gray before him. Her white 
hair was smooth on either side of her forehead, her lips were 
firm, and her steady eyes fixed upon his—reading his very 
thoughts, he felt. He felt certain, too, that she could see 
through the window and knew that there was a cow in his 
garden. (Continued on page 45) 
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Southern Pacific 





T WAS the month of 

April when we left 
Tucson with our old road- 
ster packed for a camping 
trip along the Camino 
del Diablo, the “Devil's 
Highway.” As we drove 
through the palm gardens 
of Phoenix into the arid 
land beyond, the heat of 
the day made us think 
that we were already on 
a devil’s highway. About 
us was the desert; the 
mountains loomed up in 
great masses, barren look- 
ing and bleak. But al- 
though the whole land- 
scape was forbidding, it was at the same time enchanting 
because, in April, the desert was in flower. 

The thorny cactus had brilliant blossoms; the flaming 
ocotillo, the “candlewood,” and the waxy, white flowers 
atop the saguaros, the giants of the cactus family, gave color 
to the dry landscape. As we drove on through Gila Bend, 
the desert wind blew hotter in our faces, and the monotony 
of the paved road, cutting across the land, was relieved only 
by the cactus flowers and an occasional group of young palm 
trees at the roadside, where a farmer was struggling to start 
a date garden. 

_ At the town of Yuma, we stopped to get supplies. Yuma 
is on the lower Colorado River and therefore, although it 
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SENTINEL SAGUAROS OF THE DESERT 
NEAR TUCSON, ARIZONA. GROWING 
THIRTY TO SIXTY FEET HIGH, THEY OFTEN 
LIVE TO BE TWO HUNDRED YEARS OLD 


An article in the National Parks se- 
ries that tells of a visit to a cactus 
paradise—the region of Organ-Pipe 
Cactus National Monument in Arizona, 
a fascinating but dangerous country 


By 


DOROTHY CHILDS HOGNER 


is in the midst of the desert, it is richly green. The waters 
of the Colorado irrigate big farms of lettuce; palm trees sway 
skyward, lofty and fertile. In this oasis we shopped and 
chatted with the storekeepers. When we told them we were 
going south into the desert, they all said, “Why, you can’t 
go into that country in April! You'll get stuck. There are 
no roads, only trails. You'll die of thirst. Even old pros- 
pectors go crazy with the heat.” 

We pointed. out the town of Tule Well by the Mexican 
border, marked on the map. “That's where we are going,” 
Nils said. ‘What's down there ?”’ 

“Cactus,” one of the storekeepers replied tersely. 

We had heard that the only place in the United States 
where the organ-pipe cactus thrives was near this spot. | 






























Incidentally, the Department of the Interior has 
recently set aside the area where this interesting 
cactus grows as a National Monument. 

“Is there no store ?”’ we asked. 

“Store? Why, there’s not a single permanent in- 
habitant south of the highway. You can’t buy gas. 
You can't get water except at Tule Well and at 
the desert tanks—which may have rain water and 
may not.” 

We walked out into the heat of Yuma with a 
shiny, new five-gallon can in our hands. We were 
convinced that we should carry extra water. The 
temperature at noon was 100 F. in the shade, and our throats 
were so dry that we stopped at every soda fountain on the 
street in succession to try to quench our thirst. As we sipped 
lemonade we began to wonder if the people of Yuma were 
right in believing that this southern desert was no place for 
campers in the month of April. However, we were curious 
to end out what the country was really like off the main 
highways and so we decided to go as far as Tule, forty miles 
south, and spend a night or two. It is through Tule that the 
Camino del Diablo, the Devil's Highway, runs. This trail 
was blazed in the seventeenth century by Padre Kino, Spanish 
missionary, who brought religion and agriculture, cattle and 
sheep and vineyards to the American desert, and who also 
explored the inner reaches of this forbidding land. 

We packed our car with thirst slakers, cans of tomato 
juice, bags of the native citrus fruits, oranges and grape- 
fruit. We filled our two five-gallon water cans, soaked our 
desert water bag and hung it on behind the spare tire. We 
strapped a five-gallon can of gas to our running board, stored 
away three quarts of oil for use in case we should get lost; 
and then we turned back up the highway to the wayside post 
of Wellton. There we asked directions of the keeper of the 
general store. 

As the storekeeper sketched a map for us on a piece of 
brown wrapping paper he warned, “If you do get stuck and 
can't get your car out, don’t lose your heads. Sleep in the day- 
time, walk in the cool of night, and slice open a those cactus 
for water. It'll taste bitter, but it'll keep you going.” 

We rather suspected that he was making fun of us. We 
did not believe that any place so near a main highway could 
be so dangerous to travel through. With our map stuck on 
the windshield beside our compass, we confidently left the 
main highway. The road went respectably enough through 
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ABOVE: CLOSE-UP OF 
THE SAGUARO’S BLOS- 
SOM, NOW THE STATE 


FLOWER OF ARIZONA 


ABOVE, RIGHT: THE 
WAXY FLOWER OF THE 
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RIGHT: A GIRL EXAM- 
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RIGHT: A STAND OF 
SILVER CHOLLA OR 
TEDDY BEAR CAC- 
TUS, ALSO KNOWN 
AS THE “JUMPING 
CACTUS.” BELOW: 
A STRIKING CLOSE- 
UP PHOTOGRAPH 
OF THE SAGUARO 
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BECAUSE THE SAGUARO IS 
SO TALL, THIS MAN HAS TO 
STAND ON THE ROOF OF 
i HIS CAR IN ORDER TO 
E PHOTOGRAPH ITS FLOWERS 












BELOW, LEFT: THE TREE 
CHOLLA LOOKS AS THOUGH 
IT HAD BEEN DREAMED BY 
A MODERN STAGE DESIGNER 















BELOW, RIGHT: A CLUMP 
OF ORGAN-PIPE CACTUS, 
OCOTILLO, AND SAGUARO 
AT THE ORGAN-PIPE CAC- 
TUS NATIONAL MONUMENT 
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the barren Wellton hills. Then it became rough, though 
still clearly marked, and we made slow progress through the 
blazing desert waste. On all sides of us the giant saguaro 
cactuses kept quiet watch as though they alone understood 
the desert silence. We did not see a living creature any- 
where, although the vegetation was fairly abundant. Parts 
of the American desert are covered with sand dunes which 
look Saharan, but this section was a cactus garden. 

The storekeeper had told us about a Dutchman who was 
prospecting at Copper Mountain. His camp was only six- 
teen miles from the main highway, and when we came to a 
sign pointing to his place, it was after sunset. We decided 
we had gone far enough that day, so we turned off on a 
trail and soon came to the foot of Copper Mountain. There, 
in the shadow of a great boulder, we saw an open shack 
made of burlap bags, old boards, and ocotillo sticks. Under 
its roof were an iron stove, an iron bed, and large water 
cans ; near by, undersa similar shelter, stood an old car. Clothes 
hung on pegs driven into the solid rock wall, and beneath 
them sprawled a mongrel dog. 

Suddenly we saw the prospector himself, bending over a 
bellows which he was working with a crank. We were sure 
that he heard us coming, but he did not look up until we 
had stepped out of the car. Then he turned his bronzed 
face toward us, saying, “Be with you in a minute,” and 
went on tempering his tools. 

When he had finished this task, he proved to be a genial 
fellow. He took us to see his gold mine, a cool tunnel into 
the rocks of Copper Mountain. He had supper with us, and 
as we sat in the shadows of evening we watched a race run- 
ner, a small desert lizard, steal up over the prospector’s bed. 

“Used to be tame until I got my dog,” the man explained. 

Just then the lizard ran so swiftly away that we could not 
follow his path with our eyes. 

That night we pitched our tent beside the prospector’s 
camp. At eight o'clock we began to shiver. I donned an 
overcoat and glanced at the thermometer. It registered eighty 
degrees—but eighty degrees contrasted with a hundred seems 
cold. That night we slept under two blankets, but at sun- 
rise the blazing heat came back. 

“I want to show you my saguaro,” the prospector said. 
And so we took a walk with him among the cactuses. He 
lived in a forest of the giant desert (Continued on page 42) 
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“LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, WE NOW COME TO ONE OF THE MOST BAFFLING TRICKS IN MY FAMOUS REPERTOIRE” 


at times, an air of profound and baffling secrecy. His 

young sister, Bushy, had long since learned to pay lit- 
tle or no attention to such moods—up to a certain point. 
Often his mysterious and patronizing manner meant no more 
than that he was planning to take Marjorie Olmsted for a 
sail, or that there was to be a meeting of the Offshore Club 
with himself presiding. 

This time, however, his preoccupation seemed to be taking 
a singular slant which aroused Bushy’s curiosity. He spent a 
good deal of time in studying a small book—an occupation 
unusual for the summer holidays—and when he demanded 
of his mother two large, brightly colored silk handkerchiefs, 
Bushy could stand the suspense no longer. 

“You're surely not going in for fashion design, are you?” 
she said. “Or do you mean to tie up your head, the way the 
girls do?” 

“Out of my way, infant,” commanded Lofty. “Have you 
any, Mother?” 

“I’m afraid not,’ Mrs. Ryder told him. “Haven't you 
some, Bushy? I remember that Aunt Louise sent you a cou- 
ple last Christmas.” 

“They're in town,” Bushy reported. “I can’t be bothered 
with them. If you tie them under your chin, they choke you, 
anyway. Can’t imagine how these girls stand them.” 

“It would be a great improvement if you did tie up your 
head in something,’ Lofty remarked coldly. “That incredible 
jungle of hair—” 

Bushy looked menacing. Lofty shook himself upright from 
his perch on the piazza railing. “Oh, well,” he said, “T'll 
ask Margie. She'll be sure to have some.” 

“If you'd tell us what you want silk handkerchiefs for, 
dear,” Mrs. Ryder called after him, “perhaps—’’ But he 
was gone. 

“Now what can they be for?’ Bushy wondered. 

“Pennants for his boat, do you suppose?” his mother ven- 
tured. 

‘Most unsuitable,” Bushy stated. “Wind would whip ’em 


I: WAS not unusual for Edward Lofting Ryder to wear, 





to L yotows in no time. Oh, well!’’ She, too, slid off the railing 
and wandered off in the general direction of the shore. 

Lofty was apparently unsuccessful in his attempt to 
wheedle silk handkerchiefs away from Marjorie Olmsted. 
Perhaps she hadn't any, either—or was unwilling to sacrifice 
them to an unknown cause. At least, no such article appeared 
in connection with any of Lofty’s activities. Instead, he ap- 
plied himself to a large mail-order catalog, and the filling out 
of an order blank seemed to give him fresh hope and an air 
of added mystery. 

“Even better,” he murmured. “Much, much better—and 
will save me a whole lot of trouble. You haven't an old red 
velvet portiére I could cut up, have you, Mother ?”’ 

“I have no red velvet portiéres, old or new,” replied Mrs. 
Ryder firmly. Lofty glanced around at the blue and white 
chintz curtains of his summer home. 

“Dismal,” he remarked. “Well, I shall just have to use 
some black lining stuff. I can get that in the village.” 

“May I timidly inquire what that’s for?’ his mother asked. 

“Table cover,” fers Lofty briefly. 

“He is going into the interior decoration business,” cried 
Bushy. ‘What else can it be?’ She fished a cooky out of 
her pocket and munched it absently. 

“Huh! Interior decoration,” snorted Lofty, looking scorn- 
fully at the food. “You're the one that specializes in that 
sort of thing.” 

“What a low sense of humor you've turned out to have,” 
said Bushy. “I was just going to offer you one of these.” 

“You mean you have another ?”’ Lofty murmured hopefully. 

“I did have,” Bushy informed him, quietly absorbing the 
second cooky. Lofty withdrew in stately dignity to mail his 
order. 


ees TAS Y with the arrival of a large package 
addressed to ‘Mr. E. Lofting Ryder,” Bushy happened to 
find—overlooked under the porch swing cushions—the small 
volume her brother had been so frequently studying of late. 
It bore the surprising title, The Mystery of Magic and 
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Legerdemain in Eight Simple Lessons. Bushy's jaw dropped. 
Since an early age Lofty had been able to make an empty 
match box rise and fall on one edge upon the back of his 
hand. He possessed, so far as she knew, no further aptitude 
for feats of magic. Curiosity overcame prudence. She sought 
him out in his room, the book in her hand. 

He was bending over his bed, on which lay the large mail- 
order parcel, newly divested of its wrappings. The box lid 
bore the alluring inscription, The Complete Home Magician. 
Lofty, who was raising the cover with anticipation, clapped 
it down again in annoyance as he perceived his sister in the 
doorway. 

“Can't you ever stay out of my room?” he shouted. “Might 
as well live in the middle of the Grand Central Station, for all 
the privacy I get around here.” 

“So sorry,” Bushy said penitently. “I just came to return 
you this, which you seem to have mislaid.”’ She extended the 
book. “So you may as well let me see the other stuff—yes ?” 

Lofty ground his teeth, 
muttering something pointed 
about “‘other people's busi- 
ness.” Finally, however, 
though with a rather bad 
grace, he lifted the lid of his 
box—revealing not only sev- 
eral brightly colored silk 
handkerchiefs, but also 
shiny tin tubes, small boxes 
with trick bottoms, a bottle 
with a partition in it, and 
other mysterious gadgets 
calculated to deceive. 

“Amazing!” cried Bushy. 
“I'm overpowered with ad- 
miration and astonishment. 
But do we really need you 
to be a Complete Home 
Magician ? We have an elec- 
tric refrigerator.” 

“The word ‘Home,’ ”’ 
said Lofty instructively, ‘‘is 
misleading. I have no in- 
tention of doing parlor 
tricks for the entertainment 
of the family.” 

“It might be rather fun, 
at that,’” Bushy reflected. 
“The apparatus looks fasci- 
nating. But what? Are you 
going to do stunts along the 
road, and get pennies in a 
hat ?”” 

“My dear child,” Lofty 
sighed, “I see I might as 
well explain. Nothing is 
sacred from your curiosity. 
You would have known all 
in good time—but in the interests of peace, I perceive I shall 
have to tell you.” 

“Might as well,” Bushy agreed, picking up a red, white, 
and blue celluloid ball, which Lofty removed from her grasp. 

“There is to be,’ he informed her, ‘an entertainment 
given by the Offshore Club for the benefit of refugees. A 
super entertainment. Everybody has to do something.” 

“I could do my hornpipe,” Bushy offered. 

“I think I said,” Lofty put in, “that the show was to be 
given by the Offshore Club exclusively.” 

“Oh,” said Bushy coldly. ‘Well, I'd certainly like to help 
the refugees, at that.” 

“You may do your bit by paying your quarter and sitting 
in the audience,” Lofty told her condescendingly. 


Lofty goes in for magic in a big way 
and—for a frantic moment—finds him- 
self just as puzzled as his audience 





“CAN'T YOU STAY OUT OF MY ROOM?” LOFTY SHOUTED 








“That's something,” Bushy conceded. “And I understand 
you're going to do—” 

“Sleight of hand,” Lofty affirmed. 

“I should think you'd better do ground-and-lofty tum- 
bling,” said Bushy with a chuckle. 

“Don’t know how,” her brother said, ignoring the pun as 
was his habit. 

“But do you know how to do magic?” Bushy wondered. 

“Sleight of hand,” Lofty corrected. 

“It'll be slight, all right,” Bushy grinned, “unless it goes 
a lot farther than that match box trick of yours.” 

“Look here, my dear little ignoramus,” said Lofty magnani- 
mously, “you are speaking without any knowledge of your 
subject. Behold!” 

He drew a dime from his pocket, laid it in his palm, turned 
his hand over and back again—revealing the Pict that the 
coin had apparently disappeared—and then, reaching out 
suddenly, extracted the money from Bushy’s tousled hair. 

“Not bad,” she admitted. “Not 
at all bad. I wouldn't have be- 
lieved it possible.” 

“T've ous practicing,” said 
Lofty with dignity. “I have 
been practicing, as the book says, 
diligently.” 

“You must have been,” Bushy 
agreed. ‘And when is this Off- 
shore Club show coming off, 
may I ask ?” 

“Oh, in a couple of weeks,” 
he said. 

Bushy whistled. “Diligently 
simply isn’t the word for the way 
you ll have to practice, it seems 
to me,” she remarked. “Well, 
I'll leave you to it. Good-by, and 
good luck to you—you complete 
little household Houdini!” 

“Not Houdini—Lofting,” her 
brother corrected her solemnly. 
“The Great Lofting.” 

“Oh, my stars and fishes,” 
gurgled Bushy as she bounced 
downstairs. 


T WAS not often that Beatrice 

Ryder envied her elder brother, 
or wished to share any of the 
doings carried on by that su- 
perior group known as the Off- 
shore Club. This time, however, 
it was not without a twinge of 
jealousy that she beheld the 
preparations for the Refugee 
Benefit. She did think there 
might be a few junior acts to 
brighten up the show. There 
was not only her hornpipe; she could think of a number of 
really good stunts which could have been put on by members 
of the younger set. The Offshore Club was firm, however. 
The entertainment was to be exclusive, as were all mani- 
festations of that august group. 

And Bushy, for once, coveted something of Lofty’s—the 
conjuring outfit. Through the crack of his door could be 
constantly seen the flash of bright handkerchiefs, or the glitter 
of a shiny tube. Often there could be heard the clink of a 
coin falling to the floor—and also a curious, muttering voice, 
doubtless practicing the patter with which a good magician 
must distract his audience. Well, Lofty was never at a loss 
for words, anyway, and that might make up for some deficien- 
cies in his sleight of hand, thought Bushy. 
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“I don’t suppose,” she suggested to her brother, “that you 
need a confederate ?” 

“A confederate?” he repeated suspiciously. 

“Yes; one of those people who sit under the table and 
hand you things, and put the rabbit into the hat when no- 
body’s looking, and all that sort of stuff.” 

“There'll be no rabbits,” Lofty told her, “and Bill Lewis 
is going to act as my confederate.” 

“He'd do for a rabbit, any day,” Bushy commented with 
some scorn. She had no opinion of this timid and bespecta- 
cled friend of Lofty’s. 

“Bill is a very clever fellow,” her brother assured her hotly. 
‘‘He’s going to do a‘couple of saxophone solos, besides help- 
ing me with my act.” 

“Then the success of the 
show is certain,’ said Bushy 
sarcastically. “But about 
this confederate business. 
Of course Bill is rather a 
little shrimp, but he’s bigger 
than I am. That is, I can 
curl up smaller under a 
table.” 

“You can curl up in the 
audience—and stay there,” 
Lofty informed her with 
finality. “There is ample 
room for Bill under my 
table—and he has _ been 
practicing with me.” 

“Say mo more, say no 
more,” Bushy cried hastily. 
“I'd rather be out in a boat 
this sort of weather, instead 
of shut up under a stuffy 
table cover, anyway.” 

Bushy’s devotion to her 
boat was well known. It 
was a snub-nosed, broad- 
beamed little affair and the 
temperamental behavior of 
its outboard motor frequent- 
ly got her into trouble—but 
she adored it and would not 
have exchanged it for Lofty’s 
snipe, or even for Jem Dun- 
can’s crack knockabout with 
the red sails and the cup- 
winning record. 

So that she should not be 
accused of snooping around 
the boathouse and getting 
under foot on the morning 
of the great entertainment, 
Bushy put to sea and te- 
moved herself definitely 
from the scene of action. 
She would be back, she said, 
in plenty of time to take her place in a ladylike fashion 
among the audience at three o'clock. Providing herself with 
an ample lunch and a book, she headed for Sandy Island— 
her favorite haunt about the Bay. It was a small deserted 
patch of sunlight and silence, where a person could watch 
the gulls and the sandpipers and the rock crabs, and not 
bother about the Offshore Club. 

But Bushy, lying on her back in the warm sand after lunch, 
began to bother about the refugees. Every now and then 
things like that darkened even Bushy’s usually cloudless sky 
and filled her with a numb unhappiness that she was power- 
less to help. She shook the sand out of her clothes and 
sat up. It was two thirty by her unreliable wrist watch. 
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The Lanterned Wood 


BY FRANCES FROST 


Soft-lanterned is the summer wood 
By many shy and seeking eyes; 

From tall grass-thickets velvet mice 
Blink toward the dot-dash fireflies. 


On the low balsam bough, the owl's 

Hot gaze burns toward the nibbling hare 
Intent on tender shoots. 
Turns his young and lambent stare 


Into the hemlock shadows, listening the 
To his mother padding through the dark. 
With small bright peer, the porcupine 
Searches for pungent spruce-tree bark. 


Hiding his stripes in last year’s leaves, 
The chipmunk’s eyes glow eager gold 
Before he flashes toward the place 

Of sound nuts stored against the cold. 


Lovely is the lanterned wood 

With the eyes of creatures, who will keep 
The vigil of the leafy night 

While man’s strange eyes are closed in sleep. 
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“Great crickets!’ she cried aloud. “It'll be all I can do to 
make it. After all, I want to see their old show—and I sup- 
pose I ought to dash home and dress up a little.” 

She pushed into her pockets the remaining food she had 
meant to consume later, and sprang aboard her waiting boat. 
Two thirds of the way across the inlet, the outboard motor 
chose to go into a coma. Coaxing it alive again would take 
half an hour, Bushy knew. She unshipped her oars and 
pulled for the landing with long and angry strokes. 

As she tiptoed up the skid, she realized that the entertain- 
ment in the boathouse had begun. She could hear the bloop- 
ing of Bill Lewis's saxophone—his solos opened the program. 
Bushy inspected her costume. Her blue slacks were remark- 
ably clean, considering she had 
been messing around the en- 
gine. Her shirt was a white 
one, fresh that morning. She 
ran her ten fingers vigorously 
through her hair, which no 
comb could quite subdue any- 
way. Then she sidled in 
through the big door. 

Seeing her mother among 
the audience, Bushy whispered 
to the boy at the gate that a 
quarter would be forthcoming 
after the performance and 
slipped along the side wall, 
looking for a seat. The big 
room was pretty well filled with 
parents and juniors from among 
the summer people, and with a 
sprinkling of villagers as well. 
Bushy found herself ushered 
to a vacant seat at the end of 
second row—a_ position 
rather more conspicuous than 
she had counted on. Her moth- 
er's lifted eyebrows and re- 
strained expression made her 
wish she had taken time to go 
home and change even though 
it meant missing a whole act. 

But soon she was absorbed 
in the entertainment, which was 
now getting into full swing. 
Bill Lewis's solo ended. He 
bowed jerkily, blinking behind 
his spectacles, and hastened off 
—doubtless to consult the 
Great Lofting. His place was 
taken by Jem Duncan, who 
sang a number of sea chanties 
in a rolling young baritone. 
Bushy greatly admired his 
angular face, tanned darker 
than his fair hair, and she 
liked the wide blue trousers, the 
striped shirt, and red tam-o’-shanter he had donned for his 
part. She applauded him loudly. 

Loretta Wentworth, who bored Bushy to tears, came on 
next with what purported to be a monologue. “Simply 
sounds like Loretta talking, to me,” thought Bushy. ‘“Take 
a chunk out of her babble, any time, and there you'd have it.” 
She started to yawn, and remembered where she was just in 
time. Having arrived late, she had not been able to secure one 
of the mimeographed programs, so the succeeding events of 
the show were a constant surprise. Roy Bennett, the inven- 
tive genius of the community, put on what he called “A 
Novelty Skit—or Electricity at Play.” He caused sparks to 
jump about in fine style, and even (Continued on page 32) 
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The story of 
a friendship 


\\ 


ERTRUDE found Lit- 
tle Jay under a young 
pine tree. She had 


first seen him when he was 
only an egg in the nest, one 
of six gray-green ones spotted 
with lavender and brown. 
One day she had spied a 
blue jay acting more like a 
woodpecker than a jay, walk- 
up around the trunk of the pine tree in her 
garden as if it were a spiral staircase, keeping 
a sharp eye out as it went around. What it was 
doing, she found as she came closer, was creeping 
up to its nest as unobtrusively as possible. She got 
up, too, by way of a ladder. It was a well-built nest 
of sticks and roots, tight in the crotch of a branch, and 


By FLORENCE 
PAGE JAQUES 








roofed brown house under great trees, the marsh 
with an estuary behind it, and our new friends, to 
pay much attention to a small blue jay. Still, I liked 
his funny croaks and the way the down stuck out 
between his brand-new feathers, making him look ex- 
traordinarily dishevelled. 
Gertrude told me he was just learning to fly, and that he 


in it were the eggs. followed her up and down stairs, a step at a time, like a 
The next time she saw the nest, six gray nestlings filled puppy. But he would be up and off, she said, before we 

it to the brim. They were balls of gray fluff with wide, gap- came to stay. 

ing mouths, ridiculous and cunning. The littlest one, she However, a few days before we were to take over the 

noticed, seemed to be shoved about by the huskier nestlings. house she called me up in great distress. “I don’t know 

She called him “Little Jay.” what to do about Little Jay. He's outdoors now, flying 
And then later, when she went out to visit the young blue around, but he still depends on me for most of his food.” 

jay family, there was Little Jay on the ground beneath the “Why, I'll feed him. I'll be glad to.” 

tree. Shoved out by his greedy brothers and sisters, she felt But I felt a little appalled at having a bird on my hands. 


sure. Carefully she picked up the little bird and carried him I didn't know the slightest thing about blue jays—I had 
home, cupped in her hands. Very, very carefully she brought never even liked them particularly. They are so noisy—and 


him up. hadn't I heard they robbed other birds’ nests? I thought I 
I first saw Little Jay in mid-July. We were strangers to remembered that they had bad reputations. 
Gertrude, but we had had a letter from her. It said, ‘After “IT don’t think he eats what he should,’ Gertrude was 


reading your Canoe Country last year we immediately took a saying in a bothered way. ‘He loves bread and ground meat. 
canoe trip. It was the most delightful holiday we ever had, And he likes suet and some seeds.” 


and we feel we owe you a debt of gratitude. So don’t you ‘How often do I feed him?’ I asked. 
want to stay in our Long Island house while we take another ‘He'll tell you that,” she laughed. ‘“‘Just call ‘Little Jay,’ 
voyage this August ?” if he doesn’t come at first. Be sure to talk in a high voice— 


Imagine! Strangers offering us such an escape from a city he doesn’t hear low tones.” 
August! We prefer spring or fall vacations, so we are 


usually in town during the hottest months. A house near These are the notes I took about Little Jay: 
the ocean! How kind—and what fun to encounter such un- August third 
expected hospitality! A beautiful, breezy, blue day. We didn’t get started out 


So in mid-July we went out to meet our hosts and to see to our new home until eleven, but it wasn’t too hot. The 
the house. We also saw Little Jay, looking very appealing city buildings were shadow towers of pale blue against paler 
and sleepy on the under rung of a chair, in the pine-paneled air as we drove across the Triborough Bridge. Coming 
living room. But I was too excited about the quaint, steep- through the village here, I was suddenly afraid that the 
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house couldn't be as attractive as I remem- 
bered it. But after we turned at the traffic 
light, the road curved along by the marsh, 
and enormous willows trailed their 
branches on the rough grass. There was 
a stretch of wind-blown rushes, and then 
a little wood. And then our house. It 
was a dear—I hadn't been mistaken. It 
sits tight between the great elm and the 
huge lindens, with a small covered passage 
between it and the garage. The garden 
looked as fresh as June. 

As we turned into the driveway and 
stopped by the side door, Little Jay came 
flying, all agog, from the wood and lit 
on the car top, scrabbling and scrambling 
because it was curved and he couldn't 
hold fast. He was so excited. He didn't 
seem to know we were strangers; we had 
come and he would be fed, he was sure 
of that. He still looks babyish, though he 
has all his feathers now. 

He sat in the swinging seed bowl on 
the porch and screamed loudly, so I 
stopped a moment to feed him. He opens 
his mouth very wide, and he has a most 
enchanting tongue. I never considered a 
bird’s tongue before. His is narrow and 
pointed—very cunning. 

We went into the house and took pos- 
session. It seemed queer to make oneself 
at home in a house whose absent owners 
we scarcely knew. Still it was an easy 
house to be friends with, with a wide 
fireplace, bookshelves set in the paneled 
walls, living room down a step, dining 
room up another. I liked it unreservedly. 

Little Jay was screaming still, so after 
I read Gertrude’s instructions, I got some 
suet from the refrigerator and went out 
to him again. He is big enough to eat by 
himself, but he loves being fed and took 
my whole finger down his throat at once. 

He is really very sweet. He has a dark-gray helmet with a 
chin strap, and the most engaging babyish crest, very soft, 
which he can perk to the sharpest peak. His light-gray eye- 
brows give him a slightly impish expression, and his large 
black eyes are intelligent, but not bad or cruel. His hood 
comes down to a cape, then his back is lighter gray, and 
underneath he is almost white—an eggshell white. The real 
blue comes in his wings and tail, a lovely, soft, deep blue, 
barred with black, and the tips of the broad feathers are 
snowy white. He half opens his wings and flutters them as 
he screams. 

While I prepared lunch, Lee said Little Jay had been gulp- 
ing things down all by himself. This was after I had stopped 
to feed him again, and he was so grateful he gave a little 
carol—not his harsh yelp at all, but a real little song. 

Now I am sitting in the garden by the orange-and-gold 
border. I can look off through low branches to the wood. 
Little Jay, after much hesitation, has taken a bath in the pool 
—and it was too cold! I tried to tell him so, but he wouldn't 
listen. Now he is under a dwarf cedar, looking chilly and 
rumpled. 

The wind is shaking the leaves above me so that they 
sound like water. I'm still too exploring-minded to be peace- 
ful, but I would be if I'd seen enough of our surroundings. 
I want to go down to the marsh and walk along the banks of 
our estuary. I've always loved the word “‘estuary’’; now we 
have one. 

Little Jay has come out from under the cedar. He is perched 
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LITTLE JAY FLEW DOWN FROM THE ELM 
WITH A BEETLE HE HAD CAUGHT HIMSELF 


on my shoulder. Now he’s come down to my left wrist, and 
his wiry little feet feel full of life. The feathers on his head 
and neck and back are downy, soft and intricate and fine. 
When he curves his neck to preen, they fluff out—too fragile 
to be called feathers, they're more like thistledown. As he 
faces me, his eyebrows slope up and he looks like Mephistoph- 
eles. I love him when he cocks his head on one side and 
looks inquiringly at me. 

He's almost asleep now. His eye shuts up from below, 
wrinkling till it looks like an old, old man’s eye. Now he’s 
quite asleep, bless his heart, holding on to my finger as a 
baby will. 


Sunday, August fourth 

Last evening we walked down the marsh exploring. It was 
very beautiful. Farther toward the bay it flattens into a yellow- 
green stretch with orange slashes, and the sea water is green- 
blue like a Van Gogh canvas in color. Thick clumps of 
bayberry are dark among the lighter greens. The reeds are 
tall, and there are exquisite grasses, tawny spikes and tufts 
of emerald, feathery heads of dark crimson. 

Sunset was strange. A red sun went down through long 
basting stitches of gold clouds. The terns were flying and 
crying over the sand. Far off, as it grew darker, we could see 
the strings of gold lights on Long Beach and Jones Beach and 
their approaches—shimmering necklaces against blue dusk. 
That was like one of Whistler's blue nocturnes, only far 
more extensive. 
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I woke up this morning saying sleepily, “I like to hear the 
trees in the leaves.’’ Well, I knew what I meant. I could hear 
Little Jay going Keep, Keep, and a relative somewhere calling, 
Jay, Jay, Jay! There was a bobwhite, too, distant and sweet, 
and green leaves against all the windows. 

Downstairs Little Jay met me as I took in the milk. Lee 
says it is terrible to have to listen to a bird and me talking 
baby talk to each other when we both know better. It is true 
that Little Jay in the trees sounds almost adult, but when I 
feed him he gives his baby cries and chuckles, and as I have 
to speak to him in a high voice, it naturally makes me talk 
nonsense, too. 


AT™ breakfast on the terrace porch, two boys, friends 
of Gertrude’s, came by to look at the sparrow hawks in 
the loft of the garage. There has been a family nesting in a 
box by the gable window, and the boys watch them through 
a square of glass set into one side of the box. To-day they 
say the five young ones have all left the nest, so I won't have 
a chance to spy on them. I heard their parents this morning. 
They scream as loudly as the blue jays, Kee, Kee, Kee! 


August fifth 

Awake at five. Is this what the country is to do to me? 
Breakfast on the terrace again, with Little Jay walking on the 
table, wisely, discreetly. It's nice to be welcomed by him 
whenever I set foot outdoors. 

I planted partridge berries by the goldfish pool this morn- 
ing, and then I went through the wood to watch the sparrow 
hawks flying. When I first looked out of my bedroom win- 
dow, there were the five young ones perched on a dead tree, 
silhouetted against the dawn. They are beautifully marked 
birds, bright brown and cream and black. 

Now I am in the garden, which is all gold and green 
shadowed. Little Jay is sitting on the roof of the passage, 
looking like a gray powder puff. He flew far down the road 
to meet me when I came back from the marsh, where I had 
gone to gather blue chicory and meadowsweet for the living 
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room and long sprays of blackberry vines 
for the table. 

Little Jay is quite devoted to-day and 
the feeding he screeches about is more 
for play than hunger. He likes compan- 
ionship. I gave him a drink of my ginger 
ale just now and half a peanut, for his 
afternoon tea. He liked them both very 
much and gave his funny chortles. 

He's been walking around the garden 
on my shoulder, screaming in my ear and 
biting it gently. The wind ruffles his 
feathers and makes him look tousled and 
urchinlike, though he can be quite im- 
pressive when he sits erect and alert. One of the hawks 
scared him this morning and he flattened out hori- 
zontally, while his crest completely vanished. 


August sixth 

Rainy. When I came back from taking Lee to the 
train the canal was solid silver, the reeds black-green, 
and the trees beyond just dim, gray shadows. The 
pale-green willows, dripping with rain, were as ex- 
quisite as mermaids. Little Jay was waiting for me on 
the step and I played with him a while. But he is a 
solemn little bird. I don’t believe he will be as dashing and 
reckless as most jays—he seems to take things soberly. 

He does like to be talked to. Though Lee made me feel 
rather self-conscious about our conversations for a while, I've 
recovered and don’t even mind squeaking Jay, Jay when he's 
not in sight. He even likes to be patted if I do it gently 
enough. When I put my hand down over his head, he gives 
the sleepy chirp birds make when they are going to sleep at 
night. But he won't stay—he slips out of my fingers like 
money. 

Single raindrops are falling heavily from the elm tree. The 
garden is intensely green and the linden branches sweep low 
to the grass. They are thick with small green berries now and 
very decorative. Beyond the hedge a huge pear tree shines, 
dark blue-green, in the mistiness. 

A squirrel is under the dwarf hawthorns by the smallest 
bird bath, sitting beside an old stone jar which makes him 
look like one of AZsop’s fables—I can’t think which one. He 
is sitting on the wet grass, which is injudicious, and catching 
the hawthorn twigs in both hands so that he can nibble at 
the haws. That is more injudicious still, for they are hard and 
green—they can’t be good for him. 

Now he’s in the top of the hawthorns, balancing. He sits 
on the smallest branches, stuffing the green haws into his 
mouth. Two other squirrels are leaping around the lawn, like 
kangaroos with fluffy tails. They are wild, not like park 
squirrels at all. Their tiny ears are delightful, but I can't ap- 
prove of their foreheads; their profiles are not innocent ones. 


Thursday 

Little Jay and I made great strides in our intimacy to-day. 
We got quite’ crisscross yesterday. I thought he was really 
quite dumb, and I teased him with experiments. I tied a 
cashew nut to a string to see if he'd play with it, but he only 
screamed. When I went outdoors he shrieked at me, but he 
wouldn't come down until I'd given up wanting him to; and 
when I tried to hold him in my hand, he struggled to get 
away. He must have felt my un-affection. He bothered me 
so when I was setting the table that I brushed him off it, and 
he resented that. At dinner he brought Lee a pebble and 
accepted a bite of bacon, but I was ignored. 

This morning, however, he called me from the elm tree 
when I was writing letters, so I obediently went out with a 
cashew nut. He brought me down a beetle he'd caught him- 
self, proudly, just as a cat brings you a mouse. Then he sat 
on my hand to peck at the nut (Continued on page 33) 
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By 
FRANCES FITZPATRICK WRIGHT 


of beautiful girls getting off to college make me sick. 

I mean they are very misleading. They all look so 
dazzlingly affluent and care free, whereas half the time a girl 
is anything but that. I don’t know any situation more utterly 
harrowing than going off to college for the first time. I've 
never been more absolutely miserable than I have the past 
few weeks, while my fate has been hanging in the balance. 
There are some girls, I know, who are allowed to go to 
any school they like without a struggle. Katherine Evans, for 
example. She said she'd like to go to Radcliffe. Her parents 
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I TALKED IT OVER WITH 
HARRY THAT NIGHT WHEN 
1 WE WENT ON A HAY RIDE 


sweetly agreed, and her father promised her a convertible 
coupé if she'd just pass in all her subjects. With me, it’s 
altogether different. The Pan-American Trade Conference 
didn’t produce any more arguments than the matter of the 
school to which I should go, or if I should go at all. Every 
friend and relative I have rushed to offer advice. What is 
more, they tried to make me take it. No one consulted me 
to find out if I had any preferences about the whole thing. 

Cousin Emmie was the first. She said, ‘Listen to me, dear 
child. I haven't these gray hairs for nothing. The place for 
you to go this year is to a nice, quiet girls’ school. A Southern 
school. You can’t find a better one than my own dear Alma 
Mater, the Westbrook Female Academy. So genteel. They 
don’t pay much attention to science and physical culture and 
such things. It’s a strictly cultural school. Modesty, refine- 
ment, the zsthetic side of life—that’s what they stress. 
Southern womanhood as it was when knighthood was in 
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flower. That's what they strive to inculcate at Westbrook.” 

I appreciated Cousin Emmie’s interest, but I had a vision 
of a mildewed ruin shrouded in Spanish moss and taught by 
maiden ladies. I knew I didn’t want to go there. Look at 
Cousin Emmie. Ye gods! I certainly don’t want to be left 
with nobody but Mr. Longfellow for the companion of my 
declining years. 

Pete, putting things in his customary chivalrous way, said, 
“If you have any sense, you'll go to the State University. 
That's the place to learn things, meet people you'll like, and 
havea pon ysl at small expense.” 

I mean no disrespect to the University, but after all Pete 
was an honor graduate and no one could call him a scholarly 
man. All his agricultural (or hayseed) tendencies were 
strengthened by going there. I don't hope to be another 
Madame Curie, but I certainly would like to know more 
about the intellectual side of life than Pete does. 

Dear, sweet Mother had just two specifications—one was 
that I choose a school not too far from home, the other that 
it should not be more expensive than Father could afford. 

Father hadn't expressed himself, and we put off mention- 
ing it to him because he is so allergic to spending money. 
We didn’t want to make him break out in a rash until we had 
to. But one Sunday morning I was sweeping the porch and 
he came out to smoke. He seemed to be in a mellow mood, 
so I took the bull by the horns and bearded the lion in his 
den, if you know what I mean. 

“Father,” I said, ‘don’t you think we should decide where 
I’m going to school this winter? The time is getting short.” 


Lucy Ellen’s father had his prejudices 
about higher education for girls, but 
Lucy Ellen, believing that passive re- 
sistance 1s the deadliest weapon, won 
the battle without firing a single shot 
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Father made a horrible sound, something between a groan 
and a roar. “Do you still feel you must go off to school?” 
he said. 

“All the other girls are going, Father,” I told him. “I'd 
hate to be the only illiterate one in the crowd.” 

“Plenty of college graduates are illiterate,” said Father. 
He looked over his glasses at me accusingly. “If I thought 
you'd learn anything, I'd feel more like making the effort to 
send you,” he said. “But the more I see of college education, 
the less I think of it. A college isn’t a place of learning any 
more. It's a sort of high-priced country club. And half the 
time a hotbed of communism beside. What this country 
needs is not more diplomas, but more young people who are 
willing to roll up their sleeves and work. They need to get 
their minds on something more important than what kind of 
car they hope to own next, and which team is going to the 
Rose Bowl. Everybody in this country is living in a fool's 
paradise. If there’s not a change, the United States is going 
the way the Roman Empire went, as sure as a gun’s iron.” 
FATHER ought to hire a hall. I waited for the tirade to 

subside. When it did, I said gently, ‘A girl who hasn't a 
degree is handicapped in many ways, Father.” 

That set him off again. “Handicapped!” he snorted. ‘My 
mother never went to college and she raised eight children to 
be respectable, law-abiding men and women. Your mother 
didn’t go to college and nobody in the community is more 
useful or highly thought of than she is.”” 

The sad truth is that Father has never been enthusiastic 
about higher education for women. He takes the primitive 
position that Woman's Place is in the Home. He read some- 
where that college graduates marry late and have only one 
and a fraction of a child each and are not as well adjusted as 
other women. 

I remembered that meekness is supposed to be a very effec- 
tive weapon. So I took a chance on it. “Of course, Father,” 
I said, “if you are opposed to my going, that settles it. I 
didn’t know you felt so strongly against it.” 

“Oh, you'll have to go, I suppose,” said Father. “Your 
mother is bent on it. No use to tell her it’s a waste of money. 
She'd never be convinced.” 

‘Pete went to the University, Father,” I said. “He learned 
some things.” (Not many, if you want to know the truth, 
but if I had a leg to stand on, I thought that was it. Pete is 
the apple of Father's eye.) 

“Pete's a man,” said Father. “That makes a big differ- 
ence.” There you are! Father is definitely of the opinion 
that this is and should be a man’s world. 

I returned to the starting point. “If 
I'm going,” I said, “I think we ought to 
be deciding where I'll go. Mother will 
have to have time to get my things ready.” 

“I'd say a good teachers’ college would 
be about the best place,” Father said. “If 
you prepared yourself to teach, you could 
always make your own living if you had 
to. You'd like to teach school, wouldn't 
you?” 

Father is definitely not a psychologist. 
I am his child, he has known me seven- 
teen years, and still he honestly thought 
I might want to be a school-teacher. 

“If I have to support myself, Father,” 
I said feebly, “I'd rather be a business 
woman.” 

“In that case,” said Father brighten- 
ing, “the best thing for you to do, it seems 
to me, is to choose some first class busi- 
ness school. There’s sense in that. You 
can qualify yourself for a well-paid job, 
or maybe enter the civil service.” 
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I let the subject drop and went to dress for church. I feared 
that, next thing, Father would be suggesting I stay at home 
and take a correspondence course. 

It just happened that Pete’s father-in-law and mother-in- 
law came to dinner that day. I don’t mean to reflect on them 
in any way—they are strictly the salt-of-the-earth variety of 
people and Pete was lucky to marry their daughter—but 
I can’t say I'd classify them as anything but stodgy. 

Mr. Hale smiled across the table at me benignly. ‘Well, 
Lucy Ellen, you'll soon be getting off to school, I suppose,” 
he said. ‘And where are you going, my dear?” 

I told him it hadn't been decided. 

Mrs. Hale looked earnestly at Mother. “I wish the child 
could go to Charles Granberry Teachers’ College,” she said. 
“The atmosphere of the place is so fine, so studious. No 
distractions. It reminds me of a cloister, somehow.” 

Mr. Hale dipped his oar in. “That's right, George,” he 
said heartily to Father. “You couldn't possibly do better than 
send her there. We know the president, Ralph Emerson 
Snodgrass. He married a distant cousin of my wife's. A bril- 
liant man. A prince in Israel. He won't put up with any 
foolishness on that campus, I can tell you. None of this 
modernism and atheism and other isms there. It's a wonder- 
ful center of learning. Wholesome, constructive, inexpen- 
sive. Lucy Ellen couldn't fail to like it.” 

I felt certain I would loathe it, but Father, I saw, was 
deeply impressed. Father isn’t at all gullible, as a rule, but 
he thinks that because Mr. Hale used to be a Congressman, 
he must be a very smart man. 

After we left the table, Father and Mr. Hale went to 
smoke on the porch, and I could hear the virtues of Ralph 
Eraerson Snodgrass being enumerated. Despair settled down 
uzon me. I'd rather remain forever illiterate, I decided, than 
go to that school. 

I sneaked off pretty soon and went over to Fanny’s, as I 
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always do in a crisis. I found her up in her room, completely 
surrounded with paraphernalia she was going to take back 
to school with her—hockey sticks, riding boots, a tennis 
racket, a violin, golf clubs, a camera, and so on. I wondered 
what Father would say if he could see her preparations for 
learning. He doesn’t appreciate how serious-minded I am. 

“Fanny,” I said, “I’ve come to talk about my education. 
I know Abraham Lincoln didn’t have any harder time getting 
one than I have had.” It’s the truth. Not that I've had to 
read by firelight, or write with charcoal, but I've been handi- 
capped in other ways. 

“What's the matter now?” asked Fanny. “Is the family 
giving you trouble?” 

“Not only the family,” I said. “The Hales have ganged 
up with them against me. Mr. Hale is over there right now, 
urging Father to send me to Charles Granberry Teachers’ 
College.” 

“A fate worse than death,” exclaimed Fanny. “I spent a 
week with a girl there once. There is practically no one under 
thirty on the campus. The girls all wear thick-lensed specta- 
cles and have a Purpose. The men have low blood pressure 
and are studying to be professors. One of them got a crush 
on me, and to entertain me he read a paper he had written 
on the ganglia nervous system of the anthropoid ape, or 
something like that. I tell you, the place is simply crawling 
with bookworms.” 

“I thought so,” I said. “But I guess my doom is sealed by 
now. 

‘Maybe not,” said Fanny. “If you could get a scholarshi 
to some other school, it might change your father’s aid. 
Let's see what's available.” 

She had a stack of college catalogs handy and we began 
looking through them. I was dazzled. I don’t see how you 
ever can choose between schools, if you go by the catalogs. 
I mean they all have such entrancing pictures of May Day 
dances on the campus, and chapels in the moon- 
light, and students who seem to do nothing but 
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ride horseback and dance with awfully hand- 
some young men. 
“Look here,” said Fanny briskly, ‘‘here’s a 
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BY ELEANOR A. CHAFFEE 


The yellow lanterns of his eyes 

Watch the stars of evening rise. 

He hears the feet of mice that take 
The leafiest way for safety’s sake. 

Like a shadow in the night, 

From a tall blue pine he starts his flight. 
Beware, all Little Things that pass! 
Two eyes are watching, eyes like glass; 
Two claws will seize you by the hair— 


Oh, Little Creeping Things, beware! 





list of scholarships. Let's see what it says.’ She 
read rapidly, mumbling to herself. ‘Hmm, not 
so hot. To get a scholarship in this school, 
you've got to be either a citizen of De Soto 
County, Mississippi, or a lineal descendant of a 
Confederate veteran and also a resident of 
Vicksburg—or else a worthy young man. 
They're too choosey. You are a citizen—but 
not of De Soto County, Mississippi. You are a 
lineal descendant of a Confederate veteran— 
but you don’t live in Vicksburg. You are 
worthy—but you're not a young man.” 

She threw down that catalog and picked u 
another, opening it to the page marked, Schob 
arships, Loan Funds, Awaras. 

“Here's one they give to ministers’ or edu- 
cators’ daughters. It seems a farmer's daughter 
doesn’t rate one. That seems unjust. I'd say 
the food that farmers raise is just as essential 
as sermons and schooling.” She read on, 
“Curator’s Scholarship for Juniors. No con- 
solation to a freshman. What's a curator any- 
how? Worthy Students of Boone County. 
Bosh!"’ She tossed that one aside in disgust. 

We went through all the catalogs, but there 
wasn't a single scholarship available for a 
freshman girl from Sumner County, Tennessee. 
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“What you ought to do,”’ Fanny said sudden- 
ly, “is go to Norman Hall with me. It’s the 
best two-year college there is. Everyone who 
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knows anything about (Continued on page 49) 
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—_——The Story So Gar 


Pamela, motherless daughter of Charles Strong, famous 
explorer-writer, had lived all her fifteen years with ie grand- 
mother in a gloomy Chicago mansion. At her grandmother's 
death, her father cables from Java; he is coming home and 
he has some surprises for her. The surprises are startling: 
first, a brand-new stepmother, Judy, a former medical mis- 
sionary in Java; then Judy's brother, Tim Garwyn, a boy 
Pam's own age; and last but not least, a present for her six- 
teenth birthday, an adobe house in Arizona, where the family 
plan to camp out for the spring months. The idea of buying 
the house, Pam's father explains, came to him on the voyage, 
when he met the owner, McHenry, a sick man coming home 
to America to die. 

Arriving at their new home in the mountains near Tucson, 
the Strongs find a girl and boy from a near-by ranch—Hilary 
Sawyer and her cousin, Pete Carewe—picnicking there; and 
inside the house they find an old pickax with “H. Hawkins— 
1869” cut into the handle. This lends color to the current 
rumor that there is a lost gold mine in their Canyon, dis- 
covered by an old prospector, H. Hawkins, who afterward 
disappeared. The Strongs do a little prospecting on their 
own account, but find nothing. Hilary and Pete are sure 
there is no gold, and reveal the fact that their interest is in 
the mystery of H. Hawkins's disap pearance. 

The Ranch and Canyon families become the best of friends, 
and when Elizabeth Yarnell, Mr. McHenry’s niece, writes 
that she is arriving “on business,” the Ranch family invite her 
to stop with them, and plan a house party which includes the 
Canyon young people. Elizabeth proves to be a disappoint- 
ment, however, to all except Pete, who is obviously fascinated. 
She begs Pam to sell the shack in the Canyon back to her 
uncle, telling her that the desert climate affords his one chance 
of life. Pam promises, but Dr. Strong knows McHenry’s illness 
is not tuberculosis and suspects the girl of being a schemer. 
McHenry’s death ends Elizabeth's hopes, and she confesses 
the tried to get the shack, unbeknown to her uncle, believing 
there is gold on the land. Pete is disillusioned. 
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The DESERT CALLING 


By MARGUERITE ASPINWALL 


CHARLES OPENED HIS HAND, DISCLOSING THREE 
ING YELLOW LUMPS ABOUT THE SIZE OF HAZEL 


SHIN- 
NUTS 


Pam and her friends find the end 
of the mystery trail and discover 


there is truth in the old saying 
that “gold is where you find it” 


PART EIGHT 


and saw her on her way with every polite attention they 
could have given a guest whose departure they honestly 
regretted. But though Hilary, noting Elizabeth’s reddened 
eyes and the new meekness of her manner, felt her own heart 
soften toward her as they said good-by, Pete quite evidently 
had no last-minute impulse to friendliness. He shook hands 
gravely, wished their guest a “pleasant journey,” and backed 
away from the car steps. He could not forget the Elizabeth 
of that morning's painful scene, and he was still angry with 
himself for being taken in by a pretty face and glib manner. 
They had put a basket of the ranch’s choicest fruits in her 
section, and Hilary had bought her a sheaf of magazines at 
the station news stand. 
“I guess it was a fool thing for me ever to have come,” 
Elizabeth said frankly, just before Hilary left her. “It was 
partly Jeff—we made a lot of crazy plans based on finding 


Pe and Hilary drove Elizabeth to her train at noon, 
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THE LIGHT, TRAVELING SLOWLY, PICKED UP SEVERAL SURPRISING THINGS—A BLANKET, A WATER JUG, AND A TIN PLATE 


that gold. You see, we're both terribly poor. But if he ever 
succeeds in landing a job—it’s hard for a young engineer 


just now—we'll probably be married one of these days. I 
thought—and after we'd talked about it a while, Jeff thought 
so, too—that this plan might—might prove an easy way out.” 

“I’m sorry,” Hilary murmured, not knowing just what 
to say. 

“Oh, well,” Elizabeth said in that hard tone she could 
assume, “‘that’s the way it is! I'll go home and find a job— 
a dancing job if I can, and I don’t care what anybody says. 
I’m going to have some fun, one way or another.” 

“You're just disappointed now,” Hilary said earnestly. “I 
wish things might have worked out happily for you. And 
they will, I'm sure. If you don’t go and do something else 
foolish,” she added with a quaint, grandmotherly air. 

It surprised Elizabeth so much she came closer to being 
natural and lovable in that last, brief moment the two girls 
were together than Hilary would have suspected her capable 
of being. She pulled Hilary’s head down to hers and rubbed 
her own cheek gently against the younger girl’s. ‘You're a 
swell person, Hilary Sawyer. I won't forget you,” she said. 


And then the conductor called, “All abo-oard!” and 
Hilary had to run for the platform. She stood beside Pete 
and waved energetically as long as the train was in sight. 

“Come on, kid,”’ Pete said, when it was only a black speck 
far down the track. There was relief in his voice, and he 
cupped his fingers under Hilary’s elbow in his old, com- 
panionable way. “It’s ag! bad to say you're glad a guest 
has gone, I suppose—but if I’m to- speak the truth, I am 
darn glad.” 

“I think she has a nice side to her,” Hilary said soberly. 
“I didn’t, at first. But she’s spoiled, I guess. She’s so lovely 
to look at, I suppose it must have been hard not to give her 
her own way.” 

Pete swung around and stared at his cousin. “Lovely to 
look at—yes,”” he growled. ‘But I've learned that I prefer 
em lovely for everyday living—like you and Pam Strong. 
Not but what you aren't both good-looking girls, too,’’ he 
added graciously, and Hilary chuckled, feeling her heart light 
again, as it had not been since the arrival of the visitor from 
California. 

For the next three days the Ranch young people did not 
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get out to the Canyon, for Hilary had a stack of work on her 
desk in the Ranch office, which had been neglected while 
she was playing hostess to Elizabeth; and Pete was needed by 
his father to help send off a large shipment of fruit to their 
Eastern markets. 

But when Saturday came around, both remembered ex- 
citedly that this was the morning the garage men had told 
them they might come to reclaim the blue roadster, and they 
set off early after breakfast. Mr. Carewe drove in with them, 
as he had errands in town and would take the station wagon 
off their hands, leaving them free. 

The roadster was standing in front of the garage when 
they drove up, looking so new and shiny that it was hard for 
anyone to believe it had crashed through a wrecked bridge 
and weathered two days in a mountain flood. Pete slid un- 
der the wheel, and Hilary took her usual place beside him. 

“Feel the old engine purr,” he beamed, and let the motor 
race once or twice experimentally, just for the joy of hearing 
it turn over. “Now where?” 

“To the Canyon, of course,” Hilary said promptly. ‘Let's 
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show her off to Pam and Tim. She was 
such a sad-looking object the last time they 
saw her. Besides, we haven't been up 
there in ages. And the time's getting so 
short now, before the Strongs go back 
East, I hate to lose a moment of it. We'll 
miss them, Pete.” 

“You betcha,”” her cousin responded with 
heartfelt conviction. They turned the road- 
ster's nose toward the Canyon trail, and 
let the speedometer needle climb hearten- 
ingly about the dial. They hadn't either 
of them really expected ever to feel the 
road flash past them again under the gay, 
red wheels. 

The Strongs were holding a family coun- 
cil in the big front room, with all the win- 
dows open to the view and a welcome 
breeze, when the boy and girl arrived. 

“Come on in,” Pam hailed them through 
the open door as she heard the car stop. 
She came running to greet them, and halted 
in delight at the sight of the roadster. “Oh, 
glory! How grand to have it back,” she 
cried. “We were just wondering why we 
hadn't seen you for three whole days.” She 
pulled them over to the big couch beneath 
the picture window, an arm through each 
of theirs. “Sit down and help us plan,” 
she ran on, when the visitors had spoken 
to Judy and Charles and Tim. ‘This is a 
Big Moment in the Strong family. We're 
talking about next year—here.” 

“Then it’s really definite that you're com- 
ing back for the winter?” Pete asked 
Charles, his face breaking into a broad 
smile. ‘“That's the very best news yet. I 
knew you had spoken of it as pretty sure— 
Tim's going to the University, isn’t he?” 

“T've passed my entrance exams,” Tim 
informed him proudly. “I was afraid I 
wouldn't get in. You know I've had a 
funny kind of schooling out in Java. Fortu- 
nately there was a retired professor from 
Cambridge living in the interior near us. 
His sister was married to an English planter 
out there, and he'd come out to be with 
her. Her son was one of my two friends— 
the other was the Dutch boy I've told you 
of, that I used to go to the Coast with 
every year. Professor Byerly taught all 
three of us, but of course it wasn’t like a regular school.” 

“Well, I'm just as glad as I can be—and I know you'll 
love it,’ Hilary said warmly. ‘And I suppose Dr. Strong is 
going to write. You do find it a good place for working, 
don’t you?” she asked Charles. “It's quiet enough up here— 
when you don’t have all of us racketing round.” 

“It’s just about ideal for my purposes,’’ Charles told her. 
“And now that I'm going to build that new study addition, 
where I can shut myself away while I'm working, I couldn't 
possibly ask for anything better. We were just discussing,” 
he added, smiling at the two beaming faces turned to him, 
“having another, larger addition built on. The work can 
be done while we're East this summer. I'd like to add a bed- 
room for Tim—this makeshift way he’s living is well enough 
for camping out, but not for a permanent proposition. And 
then I've been meaning for some time to add a small room 
off the kitchen for Carlos.’ 

“And don’t forget-—we're going to have a bathroom, with 
an honest-to-goodness shower,” Tim put in. ‘Charles thinks 
we can pipe water up from the (Continued on page 36) 
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MANY HANDS MAKE LIGHT 
WORK, SO ““TENT-KEEPING”’ 
GOES FORWARD IN A JIF- 
FY AT CAMP TWEEDALE 


ABOVE: MEMBERS OF THE 
“APPRENTICE UNIT” AT 
CAMP ELLA LOGAN, FORT 
WAYNE, INDIANA FIRE 
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ABOVE: THESE RICHMOND, VIRGINIA, GIRL 
SCOUTS MAKE A LOVELY PICTURE FOR THE 
CAMERA, AT THEIR SKETCH CLASS IN A 
SUN-DAPPLED GLADE AT CAMP POCAHONTAS 


RIGHT: BRIGHT, LAUGHING FACES TELL A 
STORY WITHOUT WORDS OF THE PLEASURES 
OF FROLICKING IN THE SPARKLING WATERS 
OF THE SWIMMING POOL AT CAMP TWEEDALE, 
SITUATED NEAR LANCASTER, PENNSYLVANIA 
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BELOW: “COME AND GET 
IT!""—A WELCOME CALL 
AT CAMP POCAHONTAS 






WITH COOK BOOK IN HAND FOR REF- 
ERENCE, THIS GIRL SCOUT AT CAMP 
TWEEDALE KEEPS A WATCHFUL EYE ON 
HER MATE’S PREPARATION OF DINNER 


LEFT: ROBIN HOOD AND HIS MERRY MEN 
MIGHT MEET STIFF COMPETITION FROM 
THESE SCOUTS OF RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 









Camle pictures by courtesy 
Pennsylvania ‘‘News’? 





ABOVE: GIRLS OF THE KEE-WAY-DIN 
UNIT AT CAMP ELLA LOGAN DISCOVER 
THE THRILLS OF A NATURE HIKE 


RIGHT: WASH-DAY CHORES BECOME 
FUN WHEN THE SCRUBBING IS DONE 
AT A CLEVERLY MADE WASHSTAND 
LIKE THIS ONE AT CAMP TWEEDALE 




















Farm Security Administration: 


ONSERVATION is a familiar story to 

Girl Scouts, but now that the whole 

country has awakened to the need for 
National Defense and are exploring ways and 
means, conservation has stepped into the na- 
tional limelight. Girl Scouts, too, are re-ex- 
ploring ways of serving their country through 
helping conserve its natural resources. Per- 
haps you are wondering what your troop could 
do to further the cause of conservation—and 
if you are, you may like to hear about some 
projects other Girl Scout troops have worked 
out with success and satisfaction, Here is one 
which began long ago: 

If you had been a visitor at Camp Hoffman 
in Rhode Island, on that long past fall after- 
noon, your ears would have been assailed by 
the thud of a pickax repeatedly falling into 
the earth. Your curiosity might have led you 
to investigate. The sound would have drawn 
you to a broad grassy meadow. There, girls 
were busily planting trees. The one with the 
pickax dug a hole; two or three other girls 
inserted small spruces—four-year-old trans- 
plants—into the holes; a fourth poured water 
around the roots and tamped down the earth. 
You would have noticed teams of other girls 
carrying water and trees to the field, while 
still another team rested until its turn came to 
plant. There were lots of trees—a thousand 
—and the pickax changed hands at every 
row, as did the water buckets and the small 
trees. 

And if you could have heard the conversa- 
tion of the resting girls you would have 
looked five years ahead, with them, to the 
time when these trees could be harvested for 
the Christmas season. You would have heard 
discussion of their plans for the future, of 
harvesting every fourth tree in every other 
row, and planting new spruces to replace the 
trees cut down. And you would have won- 
dered how this project began. 

It all happened that summer because the 
Prospectors’ Unit at camp had saved the big 
elm. The old elm had lived in the camp long 
before the girls knew there was such a place, 
so they figured it had priority rights. Also it 
had had the fortitude to stay in that beloved 
spot, winter and summer, night and day, storm 
and sun. Because it took such a beating from 
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the elements, a crack had appeared where one 
big limb joined the trunk. A “filling’’ was 
needed where some careless person, many 
years ago, had chopped off a limb and had not 
sealed the scar. 

A group of photographers in the unit 
brought the matter up. The old camp farm- 
house, nesting beneath the elm, was a favorite 
subject for camera shots because the tree gave 
balance and interesting opposing lines. With- 
out the majestic old elm, the picture would be 
nothing. A day might come when it would 
not be there. Maybe young trees should be 
planted against that day! 

Well, anyway, the camp handyman was 
consulted by the Prospectors. The forestry 
professor at the State College was brought in 
to give advice, with the result that an agile 
camper helped to put a chain high up be- 
tween trunk and big limb to close the crack. 
All the Prospectors learned tree dentistry. It 
was a big job—very neat and tidy, with chips 
cleared away and cement smoothed over in the 
crack, 

In the meantime, a few small elms were 
planted, and the Prospectors looked for other 
fields to conquer. They knew something about 
trees now: how long it takes for them to 
grow, and how much they give to man— 
health, beauty, shade, the beam and timber of 
his home, the symbol of some of his great fes- 
tivals. And that was how the idea of planting 
a field of Christmas trees was born. To-day, 
children of the campers who planted that 
meadow so long ago receive their Christmas 
trees from the old plot at camp. Even more 
important was the fact that land which was 
good for no other purpose had been utilized. 

Trees have other important functions be- 
sides providing festive greenery for our holi- 
days and beautifying waste land. Girl Scouts 
know that trees conserve the soil by prevent- 
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How Girl Scouts have 
served their country by 
helping to conserve its 
natural resources 
By 
FRANCES MORSE 


National Staff, Girl Scouts, Inc. 
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Farm Security Administration: Photograph by Lee 
ing erosion, that their roots retain earth, pre- 
venting it from being washed away. The 
necessity for trees in this respect was vividly 
brought home to all of us during the disas- 
trous floods in 1936. 

Ten thousand Girl Scouts were living in the 
Ohio River flood area at that time. While the 
water was high, people talked about the “‘lit- 
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tle rivulets.”” The Tennessee, the Green, the 
Allegheny, the Muskingum, the Wabash 
would not be high, they said, if it were not 
for the many little rivulets that had been neg- 
lected. Because shrubs and trees had been cut 
down on their banks, these rivulets dried up 
in summer, then flooded during spring and 
midwinter thaws, pouring their waters into 
the already overflowing larger rivers to which 
they were tributary. 

Some members of a Senior Scout troop in 
this locality had seen Pare Lorentz’s movie, 
The River, produced by the Farm Security 
Administration of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, which unfolds the story 
of the Mississippi and tells how the despoiling 
of the forests in its drainage area caused its 
continuing floods, and exhausted the land by 
washing off the fertile topsoil. The movie 
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into CONSERVATION 


showed that there was work to do—really in- 
teresting and unusual work out of doors which 
required perseverance, skill with tools, and a 
keen eye. The Girl Scouts, wishing to have 
a part in this work, consulted the county farm 
agent who took a committee of the troop with 
him to visit some soil-erosion control projects 
in various stages of development. He taught 
the girls to notice signs of erosion as they 
drove along, and explained that these were 
the beginnings of the little rivulets that con- 
tribute to the floods. They saw earth dams to 
check erosion; they saw the planting that 
prevented it. 

Their day camp site had been loaned to 
these Senior Scouts for a period of five years. 
After they had returned from their trip with 
the farm agent, the girls decided to cast their 
newly observant eyes over their own home 
heath. Yes, sir, there were signs of erosion 
on their camp site, the little rivulets that 
make the big floods. They set to work im- 
mediately to correct this condition, and they 
made it their business to learn what was being 
done by the Government in their section of 
the country. This gave them understanding 
and respect for all such conservation projects. 
They realized that both people and land suf- 
fered from the great disaster of the Ohio 
flood, and from all other river valley floods. 

When a Girl Scout is concerned with sav- 
ing trees, and thus the land, it is the natural 
next step to be concerned about saving birds, 
those dwellers in the trees whose usefulness 
to man is as important as their beauty. Floods 
take a toll of bird life, too, washing away 
birds’ nests and destroying their nesting 
places, although the cruelty and greed of man 
has taken a far higher toll than floods. 

The trumpeter swan, once a familiar sight, 
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has practically disappeared; only one hundred 
and forty-eight remain in the United States. 
This is only one of the list of fast-diminishing 
birds shot by hunters, or killed by lack of 
food when swamps are drained. 

What can be done to increase the num- 
bers of the trumpeter swan, and to prevent an- 
other loss like that of the passenger pigeon? 
The National Association of Audubon Socie- 
ties maintains bird sanctuaries in various parts 
of the country where birds are protected. Girl 
Scout troops who have knowledge and inter- 
est are welcome visitors. They might even be 
allowed to help on the bird census, the 
“Christmas count” of birds who winter in 
their localities. They can find out from the 
Audubon Society (1006 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City) how to build bird shelters and 
feeding stations, and how to work with their 
own communities to supplement the “landing 
fields” for migratory birds established by the 
Audubon Societies. They can help to preserve 
and improve the environments in which birds 
live. 

Here are some conservation projects which 
Girl Scouts are busy with to-day in various 
parts of the country: Dayton, Ohio campers 
have been working with a forester this sum- 
mer to establish a tree nursery and to check 
soil erosion, a much needed project on their 
camp site. A Senior Girl Scout troop in 
Springfield, Massachusetts, planted an herb 
garden last spring. The garden was tended by 
day campers during the summer, for it is on 
their site. This fall, the troop will harvest, 
dry, and pack the medicinal herbs to send to 
Britain. Recently the Woodward, Oklahoma 
girls codperated with the Government Exper- 
iment Station near by in planting a “cover 
grass” on their camp site to help keep the top- 
soil from blowing away and adding to the 
Dust Bow! problem. 

Older girls at Camp May Flather, located 
in George Washington Forest in Virginia, 
work with the foresters on the elimination 
of the hosts of the white pine blister rust. 
The Girl Scouts of Charleston, West Virginia 
are taking part in a Charleston-Beautiful plan, 
in which the W.P.A. is cleaning up vacant 
lots, the Garden Clubs are giving seeds, and 
the Boy and Girl Scouts are planting the lots 
with grass, vegetables, and flowers. 

Believing that a camp site is partly what we 
make it, the St. Paul Minnesota campers at 
Lakamaga have planted wild flowers, shrubs, 
and trees. Girl Scouts in various sections of 
the country, particularly in the South, are 
planting trees along the new highways to re- 
place the huge trees that had to be cut down 
when the roads were widened to carry ever 
increasing traffic on these trunk highways. 

Other troops, working with the Wildflower 
Preservation Society, have enlisted coépera- 
tion of all neighboring Girl Scouts and their 
families in preserving arbutus, lady’s-slippers, 
and other wild flowers which are disappear- 
ing: and still others have become “Junior Fire 
Spotters,” receiving instruction from fire war- 
dens about building cooking fires and pre- 
venting such fires from spreading. 








LEFT: This wrap-around Ancuna fleece 
coat will keep you snug and warm. It 
has real dolman sleeves, the new slop- 
ing shoulderline accentuated with 
soft weltings, and a sturdy lining. 
Tie the sash tight or wear the coat 
hanging in straight boxy lines. At 
Maurice L. Rothschild, Chicago; lead- 
ing stores elsewhere. About $25.00 








RIGHT: Brown-and-tan checked 
blazer suit and matching waist- 
coat with solid brown binding. De- 
signed by a Washington, D.C., 
high school girl, this outfit won 
second prize in the High School 
Fashion Boards’ National Design 
Contest, staged by Parents’ Mag- 
azine. At Bloomingdale's, New 
York and leading stores elsewhere. 

About $20.00 


BELOW: You'll want several stocking caps 
like this to mix-mate with sweaters. It's wool ' ‘ 
knit with colored fringe to frame your hair, : 

and a real stocking foot to swing over your — 

shoulder. Silly, but fun! The sweater is a 


ribbed slip-over with boat neckline. Cap, 
$2.00, Sweater from $2.95, at leading stores. 











No schoolgirl can get along without a dickey to wear under 
sweaters or with the new dickey dresses. This one has a gay 
motto embroidered on its collar. . . Knee-high socks to match 


your sweaters have clicked with style-minded girls. . . Carry 
a "Schoolmate" bag of black simulated calf, saddle stitching 
in white, and a red lining. It has a pocket at each side, one 
fitted with pad, pencil, and mirror, the other with attached 
change purse. About $1.00 each at leading stores. 
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—this shorty coat with in- 
side schoolbook pockets, 
slide-fastened into the 
plaid half-lining. The coat 
is of all-wool fleece, the 
lining cotton. The attached 
hood is lined with a match- 
ing plaid. About $13.00 at 
leading stores everywhere. 


q Borrowed from the boys 











These fashions come in teen sizes 
and may be found in leading stores 
throughout the United States. When 
purchasing, piease mention that you 
saw it in “The American Giri" 
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Cram these «-Notes’”’ 


for your Fashion Quiz 


Your Silhouette: Important is the new 
longer torso line which gives you a molded 
effect. Your shoulders are sloping now, in- 
stead of squared and boxed above the shoulder- 
line. Your skirts are full, attached to a dropped 
waistline, with lots of pleats. 


Colors: Campus tans are first on the list, 
for their neutral tones are a perfect foil for the 
brilliant colors you will contrast with them. 
Schoolhouse red, R.A.F. blue, ruddy browns, 
and deep rich greens are others. Combine blues 
and browns in plaids. 


Fabries: The fleeces lead for coats, with 
tweeds following closely. Light-weight wool 
jerseys head the procession for school and 
party wear, with pin-wale corduroys, velve- 
teens, coverts, wool plaids, herringbones, and 
two-toned checks vying in popularity. 


The Peasant Influence: Inspired by 
American peasant styles as well as European. 
Gay, colorful embroideries or felt appliqués on 
soft-draping wools, with simulated aprons, 
square necklines, and varicolored bands at the 
hemlines will mark you as a girl in the fash- 
ion know. 


Dotman Sleeves are in, with deeply cut 
armholes and the flowing look at the shoulders. 
Choose modified dolman sleeves for dresses if 
your coat has regular-size armholes. 


Wrap-Around Coats with dolman 
sleeves are fashion news. They tie with a sash, 
or are worn in loose boxy style. 


Waistcoats and Jerkins received a top 
vote from high school fashion boards. Wear 
them beneath your suit jacket, or over sweaters 
or long-sleeved blouses. 


The middy blouse takes a bow again, and a 
becoming fashion it is, too. In marine blue 
flannel, this one has a bright red tie and a 
gold emblem on the pocket. The circular 
skirt, in the same color flannel, has a detach- 
able pinafore top. At the May Company, 
Los Angeies, and leading stores elsewhere. 
Middy—under $2.00; pinafore, under $4.00 
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LEFT: Pin-wale corduroy in 
schoolhouse red is used for 
this 
stitched-down 
Large gold buckles and 
metal eyelets add a dash- 
ing touch. At J. L. Hudson 
Co., Detroit; leading stores 
elsewhere. About $6.00 










jumper dress with 
suspenders. 


Thanks are due 
“Women’s Wear 
Daily” for 
permission to 
reproduce 
these fashion 
drawings 


BELOW: A dream of a dress in the 


new Peasant style in natural-color 
wool jersey with apron and square 
neckline outlined in colorful wool 
“Younger-Crowd" 
fashion. At Lord & Taylor's, New 
York; at leading stores elsewhere. 


About $13.00 


embroidery. A 
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Companion woolens are used for this 
skirt and shirt combination. The pleated 
skirt is in gray and red plaid, the long- 
sleeved shirt in gray matching the 
background of the plaid. At William 
H. Block, Indianapolis, and at leading 
stores elsewhere. About $3.00 each. 


BELOW: The classic, long-sleeved car- 
digan with the new, deeper armholes. 
A "Hi-Girl" model, boxy and twenty- 
four inches long, the way you like your 
sweaters. Buy it in white to match the 
white stripes in a clan-plaid kiltie skirt 
with fringed edge and authentic safety 
pin. At leading stores, everywhere. Car- 
digans, from $2.00; Skirt about $6.00 
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demonstrated a photo-electric cell. All this 
was interesting, but it lasted a little too long. 
Margie Olmsted followed Roy, singing several 
Scottish ballads. She did it very simply and 
looked extremely pretty. Even Bushy had no 
fault whatever to find with her. The Jarvis 
gitls had done themselves up as a twin act, 
and exhibited some fairly nimble tap dancing, 
interlarded with sprightly patter. The audi- 
ence evidently considered them both clever 
and attractive. They bored Bushy. 

She was roused from her apathy by the 
voice of Jem Duncan, who was making an an- 
nouncement. “And now, ladeez and gentle- 
men, we come to the final act of our per- 
formance. I have the honor to present to you 
that prince of conjurers—the one, the only, 
the GREAT Lofting.” 

The makeshift curtains were dragged apart, 
revealing a table piled with the parapher- 
nalia of the magician’s art. The black cloth 
which covered the table and hung to the floor 
swayed slightly—presumably from the final 
convulsion of Bill Lewis, settling himself 
under it. Behind the table, arrayed in white 
flannels and his father’s dinner coat, and with 
his shirt cuffs turned back over his sleeves, 
stood Edward Lofting Ryder in person. He 
bowed nervously to left and right, in a man- 
ner evidently intended to be mysterious and 
foreign. Bushy sat up straight and gazed un- 
winkingly at the stage. The audience, none 
of whom had ever expected to see Lofty in 
this rdle, applauded with hilarious abandon. 

Margie Olmsted had come down and taken 
the seat in front of Bushy, to whom she 
turned and spoke. “Do you suppose he can 
really do it, Bushy?” she whispered. “I 
never knew he could. I think it was wonder- 
ful of him to try it.”’ 

“He's been practicing all over the place,” 
Bushy assured her. “I haven't been honored 
by seeing the results. Thought maybe you 
had.” 

Margie shook her head and turned her at- 
tention to the stage. 

Everything went along remarkably well. 
Lofty borrowed a quarter from an elderly 
gentleman in the front row, put it into a 
little round box, made it disappear, and ex- 
tracted it later from Loretta Wentworth’s 
curls—to her giggling amazement. He in- 
formed Mrs. Olmsted that he would now 





HIGH SCHOOL GIRLS style 
their own clothes through 
High School Fashion Boards 


Members of the Dayton, Ohio, High School 
Fashion Board meet with a buyer and mer- 
chandise manager of the Elder-Johnston 
department store in that city. Typical of the 
members of more than two hundred high 
school fashion boards throughout the coun- 
try, these girls submit sketches and ideas 
to tell store buyers what the younger crowd 
wants. The buyers in turn transmit these 
fashion tips to manufacturers who translate 
them into clothes teen-age girls like to wear. 

If you would enjoy serving on a High 
School Fashion Board, write to the Fashion 
Editor, American Girl, 14 W. 49 St., N.Y.C., 
enclosing a stamped, self-addressed enve- 
lop. If your city has a department store 
sponsoring a High School Fashion Board, 
the name of the store will be sent you. If 
it has a department store, but no fashion 
board, suggestions will be made to help 
you start one. 
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The GREAT LOFTING 


cause the quarter to go into the middle of her 
ball of knitting yarn. The coin again disap- 
peared, and after some tossing about of 
identical balls of gray sock wool, Mrs. Olm- 
sted was requested to wind off one of them 
in sight of the audience. This she did, even- 
tually revealing the quarter—the same coin, 
for it had been marked—with the end of the 
wool wrapped tightly around it. 

“Well, that really does get me,” Bushy 
murmured to Margie. “I'll have to wear him 
down till he reveals all.” 

“Isn't he marvelous?’’ Marjorie whispered 
raptly. ‘And such clever talk all the while!” 

Indeed, Lofty’s flow of distracting patter 
never ceased while he made a borrowed white 
handkerchief disappear into one end of a 
stick and come out as three gaily colored ones 
at the other end, and while he poured milk 
and water alternately from the same bottle 
with cheerful nonchalance. 

“And now, ladies and gentlemen,” he said, 
more and more at ease as the performance 
went successfully onward, “now we come to 
one of the most mysterious, the most baffling, 
of all the tricks in my famous repertoire. 
Observe me closely, please. Observe this egg. 
You see? A common egg.” 

He held it up between finger and thumb 
and tapped it with his wand. He then 
shrouded it in a silk handkerchief which he 
drew between his closed hands. 

“Observe—the egg is gone,” he said. 

Alas, it was gone, indeed. There was a sad 
little crackling splap as it landed on the floor 
at his feet. 

“Oh, the poor mug,” clucked Bushy, “he 
didn’t even hard-boil it. They always do.” 

There was some mocking laughter from the 
younger portions of the audience. Lofty 
turned crimson, and Bushy, holding the edge 
of her chair, felt her own neck begin to glow 
inexplicably. Lofty stepped behind his table. 
His urgent whisper could be heard halfway 
across the boathouse. 

“The other egg, you sap, the other egg!” 

There was a strange upheaval of the black 
tablecloth as Bill Lewis, cramped and taken 
by surprise, struggled with concealed proper- 
ties. His fingers shook with haste and agita- 
tion. Lofty forgot to jabber any small talk. 
In the breathless silence of the waiting as- 
sembly was heard another melancholy, splat- 
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tering crunch. The other egg had joined its 
mate. 

“Haw, haw, haw!"’ roared some of the less 
sympathetic of the younger set. “Lofty said, 
‘Scram!’ to the eggs, and they scrambled. 
Haw, haw!” 

Bushy ground her teeth. “Horrid of ‘em,’ 
she muttered. “Not really his fault. Oh, the 
poor thing! It’s really a shame—he was doing 
quite well.” 

She dug her clenched fists into her pockets, 
Suddenly she almost leaped from her seat. 
The burning gaze with which she fixed her 
brother should have been enough to revitalize 
even one so far gone as the Great Lofting. 
He, poor soul, was wanly contemplating the 
pathetic puddle of raw yolk and white at his 
feet. His mouth moved feebly. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” he croaked gal- 
lantly above the laughter, “bear with me— 
please bear with me. This is merely a—a pre- 
lude to an act, a bit of buffoonery to throw 
you off guard.” 

“Well, good fella,” thought Bushy, trying 
to catch his eye. 

“Will any one lend me a handkerchief?" 
Lofty demanded bravely. 

“IT will,’ cried Bushy. 
Signor.” 

Lofty, descending to her, viewed her cos- 
tume with momentary disapproval, but per- 
force accepted the handkerchief, as no other 
was offered. She passed it to him carefully, 
and as his hand closed over it a strange and 
startled look glazed his eyes and he emitted 
a slight choking sound difficult to interpret. 

Bushy rather hoped he would not have to 
display her handkerchief, for she suddenly re- 
membered that she had been obliged to use it 
in connection with cleaning the outboard 
motor. He did not. He flipped only its corner 
at the audience. 

“Observe,”” he cried confidently. “Here is 
a common handkerchief—a very common 
handkerchief, borrowed at random from one 
with whom—though related to me—I sweat 
I have had no means of communication. Ob- 
serve, I lay this common handkerchief over 
the two broken eggs here on the floor. Now 
watch closely, ladies and gentlemen! I wave 
my wand—and in this other, this red silk 
handkerchief held in my left hand, we shall 


here, 


“Right 


find, presto. AN UNBROKEN EGG.” 
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Sure enough, the egg was revealed, amidst 
a storm of laughter and applause, a cheering 
and stamping of feet. Mrs. Ryder looked re- 
lieved but mystified. Marjorie Olmsted's col- 
or returned. Bushy got a bent fig-newton out 
of her other pocket and ate it surreptitiously, 
for she felt in need of sustenance. 


ATER, when Bill Lewis had been hauled 
out of his hiding place and unfolded, and 
Jem Duncan had announced that twenty- 
seven dollars and fifty cents would be turned 
over to the refugee fund, Bushy found her 
brother packing up his props. 

“Well,” she said, “I turned out to be your 
confederate after all, didn’t I?” 

“Thank goodness!” said Lofty simply. 
“Tell me how and why. You couldn’t have 
known beforehand. Phew! That butter- 
fingered droop, Bill Lewis.” 

“Not at all mysterious,’ Bushy told him. 
“Just happened to be left over from my 
lunch. Had two and only ate one. Hard- 
boiled, at that, which yours should have 
been.” 

“Never mind,” muttered Lofty. 

“Lucky the old outboard balked, as usual,” 
Bushy went on. “Otherwise I'd have gone 
home and got all dressed up—no pockets, no 
eggs.” 

“And me that was going to lecture you on 
your idea of a suitable costume,” Lofty said. 
He was in an extraordinarily humble frame of 
mind. “But what made you think of it, 
anyhow ?” 

“Oh, those kids made me mad,” Bushy 
grumbled. “I didn’t want to see you let down 
like that. You really had been doing pretty 
well, considering. By the way—would you 
object to my playing with that stuff once in 
a while?” 

Lofty jammed the lid on to the Complete 
Home Magician. “You can have it, if you 
want,” he said. “Makes me feel queasy just 
to look at it.” 

He tossed an oblate spheroid into the air 
and caught it again. “But you were a good 
egg,” he murmured. 

“Hey,” cried Bushy, “that egg’s not a prop 
any more. It’s the rest of my lunch. I need it.” 

“I need something,” Lofty sighed. “I know 
that.” 

“You eat it,” Bushy urged with sudden no- 
bility. “You must be sort of weak in the 
knees, at that. Go ahead!” 

Lofty sat down on a box. With an antici- 
patory smile, he let the egg roll gently out of 
his hand—but with a squattering plop, it re- 
solved itself into a small pool at his feet. 
It was raw. 

“Great snakes!” cried Bushy. ‘I must have 
got ‘em mixed up in the kitchen. And I've 
been carrying that thing around in my pocket 
all day.” 

She looked at the Great Lofting. His eyes 
met hers, aghast—and then they both col- 
lapsed into shrieks of helpless laughter. 
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between my fingers. He drove his bill into 
that nut just as a woodpecker drills into a 
tree. Such vigor! He cocked his crest at it 
and he’s irresistible when he does that. 

He looked beautifully blue this afternoon. 
His feathers weren't bedraggled as they were 
yesterday. They were immaculate, the blue on 
his wings and tail so brilliant, the black lines 

(Continued on page 41) 
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OTHING, Mary Ellen. It’s a de- 

lightful place. Then why do the 
gang always go somewhere else? 
Why do they never think of drop- 
ping in at your house? 

Could it be, Mary Ellen, be- 
cause you simply don’t have any 
whoosh? You’re not “‘fun to be 
with”? 

Maybe, for one thing, you don’t 
eat properly! For zip and sparkle, 
you need the right food. Plenty of 
it, three meals a day . . . beginning 
with breakfast. 

Start each day witha really nour- 
ishing breakfast—a good-sized 
bowlful of Wheaties . . . crispy, 
whole wheat flakes... with cream, 
and fruit. 

Fine food values in the cream 
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and fruit. And loads of “‘what it 
takes” in the Wheaties! They’re 
flakes of 100% whole wheat. With 
whole wheat’s important vitamins, 
minerals, proteins. And food- 
energy — the fuel you need, so 
abundantly, if you’re to be ready 
for fun... Mighty smooth-tasting, 
too, these flakes. Light, crunchy, 
zippy-flavored. 

Head for the fun! Start having 
Wheaties tomorrow. 

Special offer! Get handsome 
mechanical pencil, shaped like big 
league baseball bat — streamline 
curved to fit your fingers. Yours 
for only 10c and one Wheaties box 
top, while supplies last. Send now 
to Wheaties, Dept. 490, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. 
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WHEATIES 


“Wheaties” and “Breakfast of Champions” are registered trademarks of General Mulls, Inc. 
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MILK OR CREAM AND FRUIT—"“BREAKFAST OF CHAMPIONS” 
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IN STEP WITH THE TIMES 


By Latrobe Carroll 


“KEEP ’EM FLYING!” 


Our troubled world has been growing 
smaller and it is still shrinking. Airplanes 
are narrowing it at a pace that may well leave 
us gasping. Especially is this true of battle- 
planes, those complex, startlingly destructive 
machines so typical of our warring times. The 
fastest fighter ships cut through the air at 
anywhere from three hundred and fifty to four 
hundred miles an hour. The newest heavy 
bombers, with flying ranges of thousands of 
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miles, cruise at about two hundred and fifty 
miles an hour. 

Men who guide our defense efforts know 
what planes are doing to distances. They 
realize that the oceans which used to make us 
feel secure are rapidly losing their value as 
barriers to invasion. They know we need air 
fleets if we are to be prepared to defend 
our country adequately. Hence they have 
been making a “drive” for planes and the 
equipment to keep them efficient, and a drive 
for men to be trained to fly and service the 
planes. 

The drive for aircraft will not result in the 
delivery of as many planes as optimists had 
hoped, but the production estimates are im- 
pressive: more than eighteen thousand fin- 
ished machines for 1941; between thirty and 
forty thousand for 1942; and at least double 
that in 1943, 

But it takes longer to train men fit to fly 
and service sky ships than to build the ships 
themselves—and great numbers who try to get 
into Army or Navy flying fail to make the 
grade. The new Army program calls for the 
training of thirty thousand pilots each year, 
yet Army heads estimate that, to turn out this 
number of qualified pilots, at least a hundred 
and twenty thousand young men should apply 
for pilot service annually. The need is so 
great that the Army hopes the slogan, ‘Keep 
‘Em Flying!” will become a familiar phrase 
throughout the nation. 

Until some months ago the emphasis in 
warplane production was on small, light pur- 
suit ships. Now though, it’s realized in both 
Britain and the United States that heavy, long- 
range bombers are the machines which may 
turn the tide of war. Present production plans 
call for five hundred bombers a month by the 
end of 1942. 





Lessons learned in the first World War 
gave impetus to postwar commercial flying. 
Remembering this, aircraft makers feel con- 
fident that the warplanes of to-day and to- 
morrow will lead the way toward huge peace 
planes—the two-hundred and _ three-hundred 
passenger airliners of the future. 


THE OCEAN’S GIFT TO WOMEN 


Have you ever heard of a cameraman tak- 
ing motion pictures as he stands, in diving 
helmet, on the bottom of the sea? Well, it is 
done—with specially designed “undersea” 
cameras. Moreover there are artists skilled in 
painting true-to-life pictures below the ocean’s 
surface. They use an oiled canvas on which 
they press oil paints with a palette knife. 

There were just such trained men with the 
expedition which the American Museum of 
Natural History (in New York City) sent to 
the South Pacific to gather data and material 
to be used in a three-dimensional group por- 
traying pearl diving. And gather it they did 
—not only countless pictures, but ten tons of 
corals in exquisite tints and shapes. The group 
was finished a few weeks ago and put on ex- 
hibit in the Museum’s spacious Hall of Ocean 
Life. There one may see native, helmetless 
divers at work in a startlingly lifelike por- 
trayal, and get a hint of the dangers as well as 
the fascination of this strange calling. 

If you could take a deep breath, hold it for 
a minute and a half, and use up another min- 
ute and a half to exhale, you would have done 
what a diver must do in a fairly long dive of 
three minutes. Six minutes under deep water 
is said to be the record. After each plunge for 





pearl-bearing oysters, the diver rests for five 
minutes or more. In his work, in general, 
there is much rest, as the diving season lasts 
for well under three months. A diver should 
be muscular, of course, but not barrel-chested 
since much air would impede him by buoying 
him up. His skill lies mainly in slow ex- 
haling. 

His foes under water are the various types 
of poisonous jellyfishes, the octopus, and the 
large mantrap clam which snaps shut on a 
human hand or foot if this should happen to 
get between its open and waiting shells. 


LETS EAT OUR WAY TO HEALTH 


The critical times we are living through are 
underscoring a menace which is urgent enough 
at all times—the menace of malnutrition. Too 
many Americans are badly nourished. Food 
experts and many non-experts have known 
this for years. But the National Nutrition 
Conference for Defense, held toward the last 
of May in Washington, D. C., went far 
toward bringing this problem to nationwide 
attention. 

More than forty per cent of the men, wom- 
en, and children in the United States are less 





strong, less alert, less able to resist disease 
than they would be if they had enough of the 
right foods. That was one of the conclusions 
the Conference reached. 

This does not mean that any such percent- 
age of our population is anywhere near actual 
starvation. It does mean that more than four 
out of every ten Americans fail to enjoy the 
buoyant health that might be theirs if their 
diet were different. 

Just what dietary sins has the country been 
committing? Nutritionists answer by saying 
that the nation, as a whole, needs to drink 
twenty per cent more milk than it does now. 
It needs to eat fifteen per cent more butter, 
thirty-five per cent more eggs, seventy per cent 
more tomatoes and citrus fruits, and one 
hundred per cent more green vegetables and 
noncitrus fruits. 

For the individual, no ironclad diet rules 
can be laid down. Food requirements vary 
with age, with the season, with each person. 
But nutritionists say a good daily diet may 
well include these foods: one egg per person; 
one serving of meat; two fruits, one of them 
a citrus fruit such as lemons, oranges, grape- 
fruit; a pint of milk for an adult and a quart 
for a child; a slice or two of whole-wheat 
bread, or bread made from the new, “en- 
riched” flour; butter; a whole-grain cereal; 
at least two vegetables, one of them green 
or yellow. 

Wiser eating would give us not only a 
more zestful life but a longer life, Dr. H. 
C. Sherman, Professor of Nutrition at Colum- 
bia University told the Conference. He said, 
“If everyone had an adequate diet instead of 
an average diet, we could add ten years to our 
active life span.”’ 
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THEY FOLLOW THEIR NOSES 


In the official books where records of miss- 
ing persons are kept, summer brings a steep 
rise in the number of country-district cases. 
Both children and adults, getting lost in un- 
settled regions, oblige searchers to organize 
rescue parties. Increasingly, in such hunts, 
four-footed seekers are replacing two-footed 
ones—which means that bloodhounds are 
coming into their own. 

For example, seven hundred men spent 
about seventeen hours, some years ago, in a 
futile search for a child lost in the woods of a 
mid-Connecticut county. At last State Police 
decided to use a bloodhound. The dog found 
the missing child within an hour. 

That hound came from the private kennel | 
of Mr. Leon F. Whitney, who owns the big- 
gest pack of bloodhounds in the United | 
States. Mr. Whitney—his kennel is at Orange, 
Connecticut—has long been selling and rent- 
ing out his keen-nosed, mournful-faced 
charges. Bloodhounds, he'll tell you, are a 
much maligned breed. Far from being vicious, 
they are among the gentlest and most loving 
of dogs. In spite of their endearing ways 
there are not many more than four hundred 
pure-bred bloodhounds in the country. 

Their alarming name is said to have its 
origin in the words ‘blooded hound’’—mean- | 
ing a highly bred dog. Their ancestors— 
they began to be brought here from England 
in 1888—were only distantly related to the | 
really ferocious Cuban bloodhounds that | 
Spanish settlers in America used in tracking | 
down runaway slaves. | 

A few people who buy the dogs keep them 
for pets, but most are sold to professional 
man hunters, who use them not only to find 
missing persons, but also to trail criminals. 
Most evildoers, we're told, are terrified when 
bloodhounds catch up with them, though if 
they played with the dogs instead of cower- 


he continuous use of Dura-Gless 
ing, they'd almost surely meet an enthusiastic 
response. Bloodhounds dearly love to romp. ° A ° -f7 / 
The puppies are trained by allowing them Uke YoU W200 hiful 


to sniff something the trail-setter—the man 
the dogs are to follow—has worn. The next 
step is to take the hound, usually a female, to 
the agreed-on spot where the trail-setter be- 
gan his hike. Following the scent and finding 
the man becomes a profitable game, for the 











Ever think how many times a day people look at your 


hands? Be prepared—with Dura-Gloss. Try it—see how 
lovely it makes your nails. Like bits of pink lusterware 
at the tips of your fingers. So creamy and smooth a polish 


you'll be surprised to find it costs just a thrifty ten cents! 





Look for these smart shades of 
Dura-Gloss when you go shop- 
| ing: “Cheerio” and “Gay Time.” 





Send for free booklet: “Your Fingernails and 





successful pup is rewarded with a meaty 
tidbit. 

Training usually takes four or five months. 
For a “final exam” the trail-setter crosses a 
golf course early one morning. The evening 
of that same day the young, eager-nosed dog 
that's being tested tries to follow the trail—a | 
ticklish business, for so many golfers have | 
walked over the course. Any dog which gets 
a passing grade might well be awarded a 
degree—perhaps the degree of M.S., Master | pines 
of Sniffse P DURA GLOS: 


Their Care.” Tells you how to give yourself a 


10)¢ professional manicure ; keep your nails healthy. 


LORR LABORATORIES 
Dept. G8, 200 Godwin Avenue, Paterson, N. J. 


I would like to have your booklet, 


“Your Fingernails and Their Care.” 


Your Name 





All in all, most people who know blood- SAY TIME 
hounds agree with the New York State troop- mm, Be 
er who said, ‘They've got the sharpest noses nan 
and the biggest hearts of anything on four 
paws. I’m for ’em!” 
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stream,”” he told Pete and Hilary, “pumping it 
into a storage tank with a little gasoline en- 
gine. Won't it be luxury plus to have a 
chance at a shower again?” 

“How soon is the pool going to be in com- 
mission?”’ Pete asked, glancing through the 
window that gave a view up the mountain- 
side toward the stream. 

“Carlos and Tim and I have been hauling 
rocks and mixing cement for the last week,” 
Charles said, his glance following Pete's. 
“But the rebuilding’s going to take longer, 
I'm afraid, than the original work. The 
cloudburst carried so much of the upper bank 
downstream with it, it means making a brand- 
new retaining wall on that side. Carlos is 
out there now, hard at it.” 

He looked up as hurrying steps sounded in 
the patio, and an instant later the old Mexi- 
can appeared in the doorway, his clothes 
stained with muddy water, his hands and face 
grimy, excitement on his swarthy face. 

“Sefor, jus’ now sometheeng have happen,” 
Carlos announced. 

Charles said soothingly, “All right, Carlos. 
What's happened? The dam go out again?” 

“But no, Sefior,” Carlos answered, shocked. 
“We build heem too good now for that. But 
that ver’ beeg rock across stream—which you 
say use for the wall—that mos’ beeges’ one 
of all—you remember heem?” 

“I remember,” Charles agreed. ‘The one 
we loosened up with a small dose of dyna- 
mite yesterday. Did you finally pry it free?” 

Carlos nodded solemnly. “But yes, just 
thees minute—that rock where you say land- 
slide come down mountain many years ago. 
Well, behind thees rock, when I move heem, 
there is beeg cave—too dark to see without 
light. So I come queeck to tell the Sefior and 
the Sefiorita. Mebbe you like explore that 
beeg cave, no?” 

“A cave!"’ everybody shouted. 
you say there's a cave up there?” 

They did not wait for him to answer, but 
started in a body for the patio outside. The 
next moment they were streaming up the 
steep hillside toward the dam site. 

“Don’t get your hopes up too high,” 
Charles warned, when they finally stood be- 
fore a dark, yawning fissure back of the big 
rock Carlos had just succeeded in moving. 
“Here—wait, we'll need a flash light!” 

“I'll run down to the car,’’ Pete offered. 
“We always keep one in the glove compart- 
ment. I won't be three minutes.” 

He was off, and the others stood where 
they were, staring at the cave mouth. 

It was literally not much more than three 
minutes before he was back, panting and 
flushed, with the flash light held aloft like a 
torch. Charles took it and advanced to the 
opening in the rocks, the others crowding 
close. 

The aperture proved wide enough for them 
to slip through, squeezing a little, until they 
stood in a dark cavern where Charles's mov- 
ing flash light showed straight walls of dark 
rock, at least fifty feet across from the en- 
trance. So the cave must be a big one. 

The light, traveling slowly now, picked up 
several surprising things near at hand. The 
first was an old Navajo rug spread out on the 
stone floor. Sand had drifted in to cover it 
in little mounds here and there, but the 
original bright pattern showed plainly where 
the light caught it. The dry air of the desert 
had kept it from molding in the long years 
it must have lain there. 


“Carlos, did 
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The DESERT CALLING 


At the end of the cave nearest the ex- 
plorers was a stone fireplace, its sides and 
top blackened from long-dead fires. A rusty 
lantern stood on the raised rock hearth, and 
opposite that were a big iron pot and a 
smaller kettle. Someone had obviously done 
some cooking here; and as further proof of 
this the light picked up next a low wooden 
table evidently homemade, on which stood a 
tin plate and a stone water jug. 


HERE was a three-legged stool near the 

table, and on the rug before the hearth a 
heavy blanket of dark gray wool lay in a 
rumpled heap, as if someone had slept there 
beside the warm coals at night. 

“Pam, you and Hilary go outside with Judy, 
please.’” Charles spoke abruptly. “The boys 
may stay, if they like.” 

Pam, a swift, nameless dread clutching at 
her, turned and followed her stepmother and 
Hilary through the narrow cave entrance into 
the sunlight outside. She sat down limply on 
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a rock, staring from one to the other ques- 
tioningly. Hilary and Judy both looked as 
startled as she herself was feeling. 

“Is anything—wrong, do you _ suppose, 
Judy?” she asked. 

Judy shook her head doubtfully and all 
three sat in silence, eyes fixed anxiously on 
the cave entrance. 

Presently Charles came out, followed by 
Pete and Tim. He smiled at Pam. “Nothing 
to be distressed about, Youngster,” he said 
with decision. “It’s just—the end of your 
famous mystery trail.” His glance went in- 
voluntarily from his daughter to some papers 
he was holding in his hand. 

“You mean you've found why H. Hawkins 
disappeared?’ Pam faltered. Hilary and 
Judy, their eyes wide with interest, leaned 
nearer to hear. 

“He didn’t disappear,” Charles said. “Pete 
and Hilary were quite right in thinking he 
had a home of some sort up here in the Can- 
yon. From what we've seen in there, this 
cave was it. He left a letter and—these.” 
He opened his hand, disclosing three shining, 
yellow lumps about the size of hazelnuts. 
Unmistakably, they were polished, golden 
nuggets. Not as large as the ‘“‘hen’s eggs’’ the 
legend had claimed, but still imposing enough 
when thought of in terms of a gold strike. 

“Are those H. Hawkins’s nuggets?’ Pam 
stammered. “But why did he leave them here 
when he went away?” 

Charles said gently, “He didn’t go away. 
This was his home, I'm telling you. He 
must have been very old—and in any case, 
darling, it was seventy years ago. He wouldn't 
be alive to-day, no matter what.” 
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“You mean he died in there? He’s still in 
the cave ?”’ Pam faltered. 

“It was over seventy years ago,” Charles 
repeated patiently. ‘He must have gone to 
sleep in his blanket before the fire. I'll read 
you the letter he left—it's all there. These 
pieces of paper were lying on the hearth by 
his blanket, weighted down with the nug- 
gets and his quill pen. Remember, those ac- 
counts of him in the books Pete and Hilary 
have read, spoke of his always carrying that 
old quill pen with him?” 

Hilary nodded. “He was proud of being 
able to read and write,” she said. “Somehow 
I sort of wondered if we ever did discover 
his cave, whether we might not find his bones, 
too.” 

“That's a sensible girl,” Charles approved, 
turning to her. He dropped the gold nuggets 
into her hand. “Well, here's the old fellow’s 
will and testament, as you might call it. I 
am going to see that everything's carried out 
as he hoped it would be.” He spread out the 
faded sheets—there were three, slightly worn 
and crumbly about the edges after all these 
years. 

“The ink’s faint in spots—it’s not easy to 
decipher, what with his shaky old writing, 
and his queer spelling,” Charles explained, 
studying the pages. “I only made out the 
gist of it in the cave.” 

He began to read, stopping once in a while 
to peer more closely at a word: 


“*To anybody that finds this, some day: 


I'm goin’ to write this a little bit at a time. 
Kinder gives me somethin’ to do. I ain't 
feelin’ so strong lately, an’ my head's queer 
at times. Sence I fell on them rocks by the 
creek, weeks back, I git dizzy spells. 


“I ben holin’ up here in the cave for kind- 
er a long spell now, but I don’t seem to git 
no perkier. I’m an old man. Guess I've 
sorter forgot jes’ how old, but it must be 
nigh eighty-five, or more. Once I thought 
mebbe I'd live to be a hundred, but not 
now. But I ain't got no kick about that. 
I'm ready. Tired—but it’s ben a good life, 
though folks may say I ain't reely amounted 
to much. Jes’ prospectin’ round and makin’ 
maps and such. It suited me fine, though. 
Once or twice I had a chance to git away 
and try somethin’ else, but the desert allus 
kept a-callin’ me back. 


I ain't found no gold in these here 
mountings, like I let folks believe. I got 
the nuggets off a man what had been killed 
in a Injun raid. Don't know whar he got 
‘em, but I come on him lyin’ dead on the 
desert, up near the Colorado line. Him an’ 
two others. Wiped out by Injuns. The 
other two hadn't no nuggets, so proba'ly 
they didn’t know about this feller’s strike. 
I hunted and hunted for his claim. Kept on 
goin’ back to that part for years, but I never 
found it. Mebbe he was from Californy, or 
had got the nuggets in trade. I had a lot of 
fun makin’ folks in Tucson think I'd struck 
it rich. 

“It helps to pass the days, which is long, to 
keep on writin’. Thar ain't many old fel- 
lers kin write as good as me. Won't never 
go down to town again. I know when my 
time’s up. I'm leavin’ them gold nuggets 
for whoever finds ’em. 


"I'd like it wrote on my tombstone, Here 
lies Henry Hawkins, an old prospector who 
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loved the desert. He didn’t find no gold 
in it, but he found a good life. 


"Seems like I've never been real lonely, 
either. Once I had a dog, but he died of 
old age. And then I had a burro, but he 
wandered off one nite when grub was 
kinder short. I didn’t git me no more 
animiles after that. 


"It’s ben a right nice life. I ain’t com- 
plainin’ none.’ 


“And it ends there,” Charles said, sounding 
oddly moved. “I'm guessing the old boy just 
went to sleep one night and didn’t wake up. 
He's right. It was a good life and a good 
ending.” 

“So the "H’ stood for Henry,” Hilary said, 
after a pause. “Pete and I have wondered so 
often. But I imagine we'll always go on 
thinking of him as just ‘H. Hawkins.’ ” 

Did you ever really believe you'd know 
how this story ended?” Pam asked. She bent 
over the shining lumps of metal in Hilary's 
palm, and her face was sober. “Poor old 
man! But he must have had a swell sense of 
humor. Fancy his keeping up his joke on the 
folks in Tucson, year after year, and coming 
up here to chuckle over it. I wish I'd known 
H. Hawkins.” 

‘I think he'd like to have his bones buried 
right there in front of the cave, and after- 
ward we'll have one of the bigger rocks 
moved to close up the entrance and ce- 
mented in place,” Charles planned. “He's 
entitled to keep his home free from curious 
strangers.”” 

Judy nodded. “And we'll put a bronze 
plaque on the rock, with his name and those 
words he wrote—about loving the desert and 
having a good life,” she said. 

‘There's been so much interest in the 
legend about him, I think perhaps the His- 
torical Society in town would like to have his 
letters and nuggets,’” Charles mused aloud. 
“After all, it’s the end of a famous mystery. 
People will stop hunting for his mythical 
gold mine now.” 


N the weeks that followed, hot weather 

came to the desert in earnest, and even in 
Rosita Canyon the days were stifling until the 
sun went down. The nights, fortunately, 
were still cool, and everyone was able to 
sleep. Pam, her heart heavy with the pros- 
pect of parting with Hilary and Pete, and leav- 
ing the new, happy life she had known in 
Arizona, realized that in a short time now 
Charles and Judy would decide to close the 
house, and they all would go East. 

For fifteen years nothing ever happened to 
me at all,” Pam said, the last night of their 
stay in the Canyon, ‘‘and then—’’ She broke 
off, for a lump rose in her throat. 

Pete and Hilary had come over for a fare- 
well picnic supper by the stream, and Pete 
had brought his guitar to serenade their 
final evening as he had their first. Hilary 
slipped an affectionate arm about her friend's 
shoulders. “And then a whole lot of ex- 
citement happened to you at once,” she fin- 
ished for her smilingly. 

“It sure did,’’ Pam said, forcing a laugh 
but feeling as if that choking lump in her 
throat must actually show. No use being a 
baby about what she couldn't help! And, of 
course, part of her was anxious to see new 
sights and experience new adventures which 
were—she was sure of this now—bound to be 
her lot as long as she followed her father. 
Charles seemed to attract adventures—and 
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“Betsy Green, don’t you dare 
run out on me, now!”’ 


“... an hour before the gang comes, you 
want to go home!” 

“Oh, no I don’t, Peg, honest. I’m so 
cs ead 

“Sorry! Betsy, that’s all you’ve said 
since you got here!”” 

“Now look, Peg. It’s the wrong week 
end for me, that’s a!l. Golly, if you knew 
how uncomfortable I felt.”” 

“For heaven’s sake, why didn’t you say 
so? I bet I can help you in a flash!” 

“You can! How?” 

“Huh, you haven’t been using Modess 
napkins, have you?” 

“Nope. Why should I use Modess?” 

“Because, dumb bun- 
ny, they’relots softerthan 
most napkins. You'll see! 
Help yourself from my 
Modess box. In 5 min- 
utes you'll forget your 
troubles.” 


After the party 
““Heavenly day! Have 
I been having myself a 
good time!” 


“Well, Betsy, you sure snapped out of 
your jitters!” 

“Oh, Peg, I can’t ever thank you for in- 
troducing me to Modess. What makes ‘em 
so heavenly and soft?” 


“Oh, Modess is soft as a cloud. It’s got 
a wonderful, downy ‘fluff’ filler inside— 
way different from the filler of most other 
napkins.” 

“So that’s it! Well, you can bet I’m ask- 
ing ma to buy Modess from now on.” 

“Swell! Modess comes in Regular and 
Junior sizes. You may like the Junior—it's 
narrower —and only 15¢ for a box of 10 
napkins. And read the pamphlet inside the 
box. It tells what makes Modess safe, too!” 
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SUNDAYS, A. M. 


10:30-11:00 Wings Over Jordan—Program of reli- 

CBS gious talks and spirituals by outstand- 
ing Negro leaders and educators. A 
choir ot thirty-five mixed voices. 


11:30-12:00 What's New at the Zoo—From the 

CBS Bronx Zoo different curators will broad- 
cast unusual anecdotes about the birds 
and animals, stories of their origin and 
how the zoo acquired them. thicials 
of the zoo to be heard are: Dr. Ray- 
mond Ditmars, Curator of Reptiles ; Dr. 
Leonard Goss, Veterinarian, who thinks 
nothing of pulling a lion's tooth; Lee 
S. Crandall, Curator of Birds; Dr. 
Claude Leister, Curator of Mammals; 
William Beebe, Director of Tropical 
Research, and William Bridges, ‘’Cur- 
ator of Publications.’’ 


SUNDAYS, P. M. 


12:15-12:30 I’m an American—Produced in codpera- 


NBC-Blue tion with the U. S. Immigration and 
Naturalization Service. Dustinguished 
naturalized Americans discuss the dem- 
ocratic way of life. 

2:00-2:15 Hidden History—( Produced in coépera- 

NBC-Blue tion with the Library of Congress.) 


Dramatizations of aspects of America’s 
history about which historic records are 
incomplete or in conspicuous disagree- 
ment. Each broadcast concludes with a 
request to listeners to send in any infor- 
mation which will shed light on the 
event dramatized—materials from_per- 
sonal papers, letters, diaries, eyewitness 
accounts. The valuable material will 
become a part of the permanent histori- 
cal collection of the Library of Congress. 


The Pause that Refreshes on the Air’ 
—A musical program in which Andre 
Kostelanetz conducts an orchestra of 
forty-five pieces. Albert Spalding, famed 
violinist, is permanent guest and music 
commentator. Each week other guests 
will also appear. 


8:06-8:30 
CBS 


8:30-9:00 One Man's Family—Widely popular 
NBC-Red drama of family life, recently voted the 
best dramatic serial on the air. 


9:00-10:00 Ford Summer Hour—Detroit _Sym- 
CBS phony with famous musical artists. 


10.30-11:30 The Columbia Workshop—Unusual ra- 

CBS dio dramas, using the latest sound ef- 
fects and radio techniques, directed by 
Norman Corwin. 


MONDAYS, P. M. 


5:00-5:15 Ireene Wicker’s Musical Stories—‘'The 

NBC-Blue Singing Lady’’ dramatizes a variety of 
stories, from traditional fairy tales to 
true childhood stories of great men and 
women. (Mondays through Fridays) 

5:15-5:30 Bud Barton tells the story of a typical 

NBC-Blue boy, about twelve years old, who lives 
an exciting and, for the most part, hap- 
py life in a little Middle West river 
town. (Mondays through Fridays) 

8 :30-9 :00 Voice of Firestone—Symphony Orches- 

NBC-Red tra directed by Alfred Wallenstein, with 


Richard Crooks and Margaret Speaks 
alternating as soloists. 


10:30-10:45 Juan Arvizu—The melodic Mexican 
Mon., Wed., Troubadour makes his radio debut in the 


Fri. CBS United States, and will be accompanied 
by a small orchestra using Latin-Ameri- 
can instruments, such as maracas, bon- 
gos, and timbals. 

TUESDAYS, P. M. 
3:45-3:55 America in Transition—A program de- 
CBS signed to point out to Americans the 


character of this country’s growing cul- 
ture. 


10:00-10:45 New American Music—A new sym- 

NBC-Blue phonic series designed to bring betore 
the American people the best creative 
efforts of contemporary composers, with 
Dr. Frank Black as conductor. 
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10:45-11:00 Story Dramas by Olmsted—Dramatized 


NBC-Blue versions of the world’s greatest short 
stories, with Nelson Olmsted playing 
all the parts. 

WEDNESDAYS, P. M. 

8 :00-8 :30 Quiz Kids—Each week five boys and 

NBC-Blue _ girls in Chicago are quizzed by a prom- 
inent educator. 

9 :00-9 :30 Hemisphere Review—A_kaleidoscop'c 

NBC-Blue picture of the Western Hemisphere 1: 
music, song, and story. It- purpose: to 
build better relations and iderstanding 
between the peoples of ‘' the Amer as. 
THURSDAYS, P. M. 

6:15-6:30 Outdoors with iob Edge—/ hunting 

CBS and fishing expert recounts anecdotes and 


stories of out-of-door adventures. 


10 :30-11:00 Good Neighbors—Drama, music, and 


NBC-Red commentators interpret the culture of 
Latin-American nations for listeners in 
the United States. Each broadcast is de- 
voted to one American republic. 
FRIDAYS, P. M. 

8 :30-9 :00 Information Please—Celebrities and in- 

NBC-Red tellectuals are put ‘‘on the spot’’ to an- 


swer questions sent in by listeners. 


Great Moments from Great Plays—A 
new series of half-hour adaptations 
presenting the most thrilling portions 
of the world's finest drama. 


SATURDAYS, A. M. 


10 :00-10:30 Burl Ives Coffee Club—Burl Ives, one 
CBS of the nation’s leading exponents of 
American folk music, acts as singing 
master of ceremonies while representa- 
tives of different kinds of folk music 
sing and talk about the types of music 
they like and do best. The Latin-Amer- 
‘can singer, Juan Arvizu, the Golden 
Gate Quartet, and the Delta Rhythm 
Boys, interpreters of Negro folk songs 
and spirituals, will take part in these 
programs. Girl Scouts working on their 
Minstrel badge will be interested in this. 


9 :00-9 :30 
CBS 


11:05-11:30 Honest Abe—Dramatizations of impor- 
CBS tant episodes in the life of Lincoln. 


11:30-12:00 Our Barn—Madge Tucker, known to 

NBC-Blue — children everywhere as ‘‘The Lady Next 
Door,’’ presents a series of weekly 
shows from her famous ‘‘barn’’ with 
child actors she has trained. 


SATURDAYS, P. M. 


National Farm and Home Hour—Pre- 
sented in coéperation with the United 
States Department of Agriculture. Of- 
fers the latest and best farm and home 
information available to farm families 
and provides music and entertainment. 


12 :30-1:15 
NBC-Blue 


Let’s Pretend—Classic fairy tales dram- 
«tized by Nila Mack, with a cast of 
young actors. 


1:00-1:30 
CBS 


3:00-3:15 


Nature Sketches—Rocky Mountain Na- 
NBC-Red 


tional Park naturalist, Raymond Gregg. 
conducts nature hikes with girls and 
boys in his Junior Nature School. On 
these hikes, interesting plants, animals, 
geologic features, and evidences of the 
red man are examined and discussed: 

ug. 2, ‘On the Tundras’’; Aug. 9, 
““Managing Nature’s Problem Chil- 
dren” ; Aug. 16, ‘‘Playgrounds of Ice"’ ; 
Aug. 23, ‘‘The Busy Beaver’’; Aug. 
30, ‘Games With Nature.’’ 


5 :00-5 :30 


The World Is Yours—Produced in co- 
NBC-Red S 


Operation with the United States Office 
of Education and Smithsonian Institu- 
tion: Aug. 2, ‘Herbert Ward, An Ex- 
plorer and Artist among the Congo 
Cannibals’’; Aug. 9, ‘‘Our Nearest 
Neighbor in Space’’; Aug. 16, ‘‘John 
Ericson, Swedish-American Inventor 
and Engineer’’; Aug. 23, “‘Chemistry 
and American Irdependence’’; Aug. 
30, ‘The Norsemen in Greenland."’ 


resented bere were as accurate as the 


HE AIR? could make them, at the time of going to press. How- 


ever, emergencies that arise in the studios sometimes necessitate eleventh-hour changes in program listings. 
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he had promised his family an interesting 
summer, 

“Look,” Hilary went on, suspecting what 
was in Pam's thoughts, “next fall is only five 
months off. And you'll be coming home 
then! And you're going to help with our 
Navajo Shop—I whispered that plan to 
Charles just now, and he liked it.” 

Judy came over to sit beside them, and 
held out a paper for their inspection. “You 
know Charles wants to have a small bronze 
tablet put on that big rock for H. Hawkins,” 
she said. ‘He's going to have it made in 
New York, and he and I thought this would 
be about what the old prospector would have 
liked said about him.” She read the words 
aloud: 

“Here Lies 
HENRY HAWKINS 
—Pros pector— 

Who loved the desert. 
He found no gold in it, 
But he found friends and 
A long happy life. 
Tucson honors his memory” 

“I like that!’ Hilary cried, and bent over 
the paper to read the words again. 

Pete strolled up with his guitar, followed 
by Charles, and Hilary held out the epitaph 
for her cousin to see. 

“Funny it should end like this, though,” 
Pete said. “Our finding the end of the story 
—and there not being any real mystery and 
no gold mine. After the guessing and hunting 
folks have been doing all these years.” 

“Yes, but life’s like that,” Charles returned. 
“And perhaps you're wrong about there not 
being any gold. I’ve a notion there may be a 
modest bit of gold in it for us, after all.’’ He 
pointed toward the place where the cave 
entrance had been. 

“There—” he said impressively—‘‘is, I be- 
lieve, my next book, and perhaps my best. 
It's got me in a grip I've never known a plot 
to have before. As soon as my business about 
the present one is out of the way, I'm going 
to start collating notes on the H. Hawkins 
legend. And when we come back this fall, 
that’s the book that’s going to be written, if 
everything else in the world waits.”’ 

He spoke with boyish enthusiasm, and an 
answering interest leaped to the faces of his 
listeners. 

“Oh, Charles,” Pam cried. “You mean 
you're going to put H. Hawkins into your next 
book? Oh, glory!” 

Charles smiled at her tone. “I mean,” he 
said, “that H. Hawkins is going to be my next 
book—and I've a pretty strong suspicion he’s 
going to be a moving picture, too. I've writ- 
ten my agent in New York about it, and he 
has one of the big motion picture companies 
interested. There's a saying, Youngster, ‘Gold 
is where you find it.” It may very well turn 
out that your dad will find quite a pot of gold 
as a legacy frem your old prospector. And 
if he does, every one of you will have a 
share. We'll work that out later. After all, 
it's really your discovery.” 

“Would our notes help? Hil and I have 
books of them. We did a lot of research 
about him, you know,” Pete suggested shyly. 

Charles nodded. “You bet they'll help, 
Pete. Dig me up every scrap about H. Haw- 
kins you can, and let me take the notes East 
to work on this summer. But I insist on pay- 
ing for the information. Research of that 
kind has a real dollars-and-cents value.” 

They talked the new plan over for the rest 
of the evening, and finally, reluctantly—since 
it was late now and the full moon that had 

(Continued on page 41) 
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This list has been selected by 

permission from the movie re- 
views published in “The Parents’ Maga- 
zine,” New York City. 


—FOR AGES TWELVE TO EIGHTEEN— 
Excellent 


BLOSSOMS IN THE DUST. The life story of 
an American woman who is still living (Mrs. 
Edna Gladney, Superintendent of the Texas Chil- 
dren's Home and Aid Society at Fort Worth), 
played with all the womanly charm for which 
Greer Garson’s name is a synonym, makes this 
tilm a longed-for antidote to the brutality and de- 
featism abroad in the world. For both the di- 
rector and Miss Garson have emphasized the 
human qualities of the character. Edna Kahly 
doesn’t begin as a heroine at all, but as a beau- 
tiful, willful girl romantically courted by Sam 
Gladney (Walter Pidgeon), who swept her off to 
Texas from her Wisconsin home. Then we watch 
her character and beauty deepen as she and Sam 
meet the trials which come to most human be- 
ings. That out of her own gallant facing of 
life should grow a great public work is inspir- 
ingly presented as evidence that good will and 
character are more important than great talents 
in learning to serve humanity. Mrs. Gladney is 
famous for pioneering in raising the standards 
required of adoptive parents and for the legislation 
she prompted to remove the stigma of illegitimacy 
from innocent child victims. Photographed in 
technicolor to do justice to Miss Garson’s titian 
beauty, the film is as lovely as it is moving. The 
theme is mature but the characters afford fine 
examples of purposeful living. (MGM) 


BRIDE CAME C. O. D., THE. This is the es- 
sence of comedy, full of inventiveness, directed 
with an airy lightness, and played to perfection by 
James Cagney and Bette Davis and the whole 
supporting cast. In addition, the musical arrange- 
ment by Max Steiner is so clever it adds hugely to 
one’s enjoyment. Bette is a glamour girl deter- 
mined to elope with an orchestra leader she has 
known four days. Cagney is the aviator engaged to 
fly them to Las Vegas for the ceremony. He makes 
a deal with Bette’s irate father (Eugene Pallette) 
to deliver her to him, unmarried, the charge to be 
$10.00 a pound C. O. D. Why Cagney needs the 
money, why he is forced to land his plane in the 
desert, their adventures with the derelict hotel 
keeper (Harry Davenport) in a ghost town, and 
the hue and cry of the various groups hunting 
them are the comic ingredients from which the 
film has been most imaginatively contrived. Ex- 
cellent. (Warners) 


SERGEANT YORK. This amazing story of the 
life of the Tennessee mountaineer who became 
America’s greatest World War hero by his sin- 
gle-handed capture of a machine-gun nest and 130 
German prisoners is much more than a thrilling 
adventure tale. By building the film around AIl- 
vin York’s integrity of character rather than his 
war exploits the result is a stirring epic of Ameri- 
canism. Gary Cooper’s portrayal of the straight- 
forward, honest backwoodsman whose head was 
never turned by the great honors accorded him 
impresses one with its sincerity. One comes away 
convinced that spiritual simplicity and other qual- 
ities of Lincoln are still an American birthright. 
The film is full of exciting action from beginning 
to end and is magnificently entertaining as well as 
inspirational. Awarded The Parents’ Magazine 
medal as ‘‘Movie-of-the-Month”’ for family au- 
diences. (Warners) 


Good 


BIG STORE, THE. The Marx Brothers are riot- 
ously funny in this film—that is, unless you dis- 
like them as comedians. The gags come fast and 
both situations and dialogue are clean. The mu- 
sic is especially good and is an integral part of 
the comedy. (MGM) 
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BLONDIE IN SOCIETY. Nothing could be 
more true to life than Blondie’s indignation when 
Dagwood lends fifty dollars to a friend he knew 
in the fourth grade, while Baby Dumpling has no 
bicycle and her new permanent is long overdue! 
When the friend repays the loan with a Great 
Dane who eats them out of house and home—well, 
Blondie is justifiably on the warpath in one of the 
most amusing, delightfully human pictures of the 
year. (Col.) 


KISS THE BOYS GOODBYE. Even Oscar Le- 
vant is on the side of the chorus girl (Mary Mar- 
tin) who, in order to get a part in a Broadway 
musical about the Old South, goes home and poses 
as a local belle when the casting director (Don 
Ameche) arrives on a publicity search for a hero- 
ine. But the dour championship of Mr. Levant 
serves only to provide smart dialogue, for the 
director has to fall in love with the girl before 
he'll forgive her masquerade and let her have 
the réle. Mary Martin looks prettier and sings 
better than she has so far in her screen career. 
Amusing. (Para.) 


MURDER BY INVITATION. An amusing 
mystery about an elderly spinster whose relatives 
want her money. She asks them to visit her, and 
murders begin. Thrills, suspense, and comedy 
nicely blended. (Mono.) 


NEVADA CITY. An unscrupulous financizr -et: 
a stage company and a railroad company against 
each other, so that he can bankrupt both. Roy 
Rogers suspects the truth and, after much excite- 
ment, restores peace. (Rep.) 


PARSON OF PANAMINT, THE. Peter B. 
Kyne’s story of the fearless young minister who 
fights for justice in a rough gold-mining town has 
been brought to the screen delightfully. Philip 
Terry, a capable newcomer, is the Parson and 
Charlie Ruggles is at his best as an old-timer of 
the West. (Para.) 


PASSAGE FROM HONG KONG. The efforts 
of a young mystery story writer (Keith Douglas) 
to make the acquaintance of a closely chaperoned 
girl (Lucile Fairbanks) are complicated by the 
wholesale flight of Americans from the Orient 
after the first bombings. He resorts to the want 
ad columns and she replies via the same that he 
may write her a letter a day for five days; if they 
are interesting, she'll see about an introduction. 
He calls on his mystery plot talents to make the 
letters good reading with unexpected results when 
his hoax backfires. Amusing. (Warners) 


PUDDIN’ HEAD. Judy Canova in another 
story of a hill-billy Cinderella, (Rep.) 


SAN ANTONIO ROSE. Inconsequential as the 
story is, the catchy music and its deft rendering by 
Jane Frazee and the Merry Macs make this an en- 
joyable film. The famous ‘‘Hut Sut’’ song is a 
gem of rhythmic singing and there are many more 
good numbers. (Univ.) 
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GARY COOPER IN THE ROLE 
OF OUR GREATEST WORLD 
WAR HERO, SERGEANT YORK, 
IN THE NEW MOTION PIC- 
TURE BY THAT TITLE JUST 
RELEASED BY WARNER BRO- 
THERS, WITH JOAN LESLIE 


—FOR BOTH AGE GROUPS— 


Good Westerns 


CYCLONE ON HORSEBACK. Tim Holt’s 
Westerns are distinguished by their beautiful 
scenic backgrounds and humor. This one deals 
with the stringing of telephone wires across the 
plains. (RKO) 


KANSAS CYCLONE. A United States Marshal 
(Don Barry) traps the crooks responsible for the 
losses suffered by the Wells-Fargo Company in 
this thrilling Western. As usual, Barry does a 
bang-up job. (Rep.) 


MEDICO OF PAINTED SPRINGS. First of a 
new series of Westerns in which Charles Starrett 
is a doctor as well as a hard-riding hero. (Col.) 


RAWHIDE RANGE. Johnny Mack Brown com- 
bines obvious intelligence with riding prowess 
so that when he is after outlaws you believe in the 
battle of wits. (Univ. ) 


TEXAS MARSHAL. Tim McCoy as a cattle 
sleuth keeps busy in a rough-and-tumble Western 
designed for fans who like action. (Producers) 


—FOR AGES EIGHT TO TWELVE— 


Excellent 


BRIDE CAME C.O.D., THE 
SERGEANT YORK 


Good 


BIG STORE, THE 

BLONDIE IN SOCIETY 
NEVADA CITY 

PARSON OF PANAMINT, THE 
PASSAGE FROM HONG KONG 
PUDDIN’ HEAD 

SAN ANTONIO ROSE 


For descriptions of the Eight-to-Twelve films, look under Twelve-to-Eighteen heading 
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SHIRLEY TEMPLE at HOME 


that she had to be tutored at the Studio all 
by herself.” 

“Will Shirley have to stop school again 
now that she’s signed a new contract?” I 
asked. 

“We hope not,” Mrs. Temple said. ‘“‘Shir- 
ley will be graduated from the eighth grade 
this June, and she is planning to go right on 
with her high school work in the fall. This 
time any pictures she makes will be worked 
in, in such a way that they won’t interfere 
with her school sessions.” 

“I hear Shirley is going to be promised 
some fine acting parts at her new Studio,” 
I volunteered. ‘That pleases you, I imagine.” 

“Well, frankly,” Mrs. Temple smiled a 
wry smile, “Mr. Temple and I aren't very 
enthusiastic about Shirley’s going back to 
work, When her contract was ended at 
Twentieth Century-Fox, we hoped that she 
could give up picture making for quite a few 
years, or until she had finished most of her 
schooling. The strain of working on picture 
after picture didn’t affect Shirley, but it just 
about wore her father and me out. It has 
been such a relief, this year, not to have to 
worry about teaching Shirley her lines, going 
to fittings, helping her pose for stills, and the 
thousand and one things that must be done 
when she is working on a picture. We would 
have been content to go on this way, but 
Shirley has missed picture making so much 
that we finally gave in and decided to let her 
make a limited number of pictures in the 
future.” 

Does Shirley enjoy all the hard work that 
goes into making a picture, or is she so inter- 
ested because she wants to see what the 
finished movie will be like?” 

‘No, she works because she loves that kind 
of work,” Mrs. Temple said. “After a picture 
is ‘in the cans,’ as they say, Shirley has lost 
her interest in it and is asking about the next 
one. Of course she likes to see the finished 
picture, but she just reviews herself critically 
to see what she could do better the next time.” 

“Now that she has missed her chance to 
play in Wallace Beery’s film,’ I asked, “do 
you know what picture she'll do first? I 
heard that she would appear in a musical pro- 
duction with Judy Garland and Mickey 
Rooney.” 

“I don't know about the musical with 
Mickey and Judy,’ Mrs. Temple answered. 
“So far that seems to be mostly at the pub- 
licity stage, as no definite arrangements hav : 
been made. Her next picture will be a human 
interest story called Kathleen, which she will 
begin in about a month. The script is being 
made from an original story, written by a 
Studio author for Shirley.” 

“How does Shirley like the story?” 

“We read it over together, and Shirley fell 
in love with the characters immediately. She 
can hardly wait for it to go into production— 
she'd be ready to start to-day if they'd let her.” 

I was just going to ask Mrs. Temple about 
the young star's school work, when we heard 
the front door open and shut. 

“That must be Shirley back from the doc- 
tor’s,”” Mrs. Temple said. “We're in the liv- 
ing room, dear,” she called. 

I turned, and there, crossing the room to 
our chairs, was Shirley Temple. She is so 
tall that at first glance I would hardly have 
recognized her on the street, although on 
closer study, the familiar dimples and spar- 
kling eyes are unmistakable. She wore white 
oxfords and anklets, a crisp white sharkskin 


sport dress, and a short bolero sweater knitted 
in red, white, and blue. Her hair, no longer 
worn in the old familiar mass of finger curls, 
was brushed smoothly across the top of her 
head, with shining chestnut brush curls at the 
ends of her short bob, and a red bow to catch 
back her hair opposite the part. 

“Shirley, this is Mrs. Doss from THE 
AMERICAN GIRL magazine.” 

Shirley dimpled and dropped into the chair 
next to me. “Hello,” she smiled. “‘That’s the 
Girl Scout magazine, isn’t it?” 

“Yes,” I told her. “They had a story about 
you several years ago. It was called Shirley 
Goes to Sunnybrook Farm.” 

“Oh, I remember,” Shirley said thoughtful- 
ly. “I have it in my scrapbook. I specially 
liked the part about Kate Douglas Wiggin 





AN APPEALING EARLY PHOTOGRAPH OF 
SHIRLEY TEMPLE WITH A FAVORITE PET 


and how she came to write Rebecca of Sun- 
nybrook Farm.” 

“Did the doctor paint your throat?” Mrs. 
Temple asked. 

“Yes,” Shirley said, wrinkling up her nose. 
“I'll be glad when he doesn’t have to do that 


again.” She curled sideways in her chair. 
“You are a Girl Scout, aren't you, Mrs. 
Doss?” 


“I joined the Scouts when I was ten and 
I've been connected with the organization, one 
way or another, ever since,” I told her. 

“I always wanted to be a Girl Scout,” Shir- 
ley sighed, “but they never had a Brownie or 
Girl Scout troop near enough. Then a Camp 
Fire division was started here, so I became a 
Camp Fire Girl. Our division is called O£7-hi, 
and we have lots of fun. We learn lots, too.” 

“Do you have an Indian name?” 

Shirley nodded. “It's Keri-wahsunee-anang, 
which means ‘Bright Shining Star.’ Isn't that 
a pretty sounding name?” 

It was a musical name, the way Shirley 
said it, and I wanted to be sure that I would 
remember it right. “How do you spell it?” I 
asked, fishing a notebook and pencil out of 
a handy pocket. 

“K-e-r . . .” Shirley began, then she held 
out her hand for my notebook. “Here, I'll 
write it down for you.” Brows knit and lips 
pursed, she took my pencil and started to 
write. Halfway through she gave up and 
grinned. “I haven't written it for so long 
I've forgotten just how it is spelled. Just a 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 7 





minute and I'll run upstairs and look it up.” 

“Oh, never mind,” I demurred, ‘‘that would 
be too much trouble. It doesn’t matter.’ 

“It's no trouble,” Shirley insisted. “I'd like 
you to have it right. Maybe you'd like to come 
up with me?” 

“I'd like to,’ I said, and we crossed to the 
hall and started up the circular stairs. “I 
know the readers of THE AMERICAN GIRL 
would like to know what your own room is 
like.’ 

Shirley danced up the stairs ahead of me. 
She was so full of life, you’d never have 
guessed that she had been ill. At the top of 
the stairs we followed the narrow balcony 
that curves around the upper level of the 
circular hall. “This is my mother’s and 
father’s room,”’ Shirley said as we passed the 
first door. 

Then, “This is my playroom and study,” 
she told me, as she led the way into a gay 
room done in creamy white and red, her 
favorite color scheme. The big bay window 
looked like a made-to-order place for curling 
up with a good book, with its white window 
seat cushion trimmed with fat red tufts and 
edgings. The crisp white Priscilla curtains, 
with their gay red dots the size of a quarter, had 
ruffled edges brightly bordered with red tape. 

In an adjoining alcove was Shirley’s library, 
with a small red writing desk and rows of 
books on shelves which had wooden scalloped 
edges. Lots of the volumes were travel books, 
with the kind of fascinating pictures that Shir- 
ley told me “made her feet itchy.” There were 
well-worn favorites such as The House at 
Poo Corners, Heidi, Rebecca of Sunnybrook 
Farm, Little Women, The Wizard of Oz, and 
The Secret Garden. There were also a num- 
ber of mystery books, and The Yearling was 
there among a large group of recent best sell- 
ers. 

“Have you read The Yearling yet?” I 
asked. ‘They are making it into a picture at 
your Studio, though it won’t be released for 
some time.” 

“I read it all except that last part, where 
the deer is shot,” Shirley said. “I couldn't 
bear to read about that. Won't that story 
make a wonderful picture? I saw part of the 
set on the back lot.” 

While Shirley got a notebook out of her 
desk, I strolled over to the bay window. On 
the window seat was a French textbook she 
had evidently been studying for school home 
work, along with The Last Days of Pompeii 
and Winston Churchill's novel, The Crisis. 

The Venetian blinds were tilted so I could 
see out over a vista of rolling hills, with 
orange and lemon groves dipping down into 
the valleys and beautiful homes nestled here 
and there in the greenness. Beside me, Shir- 
ley’s tropical fish were swishing about lazily 
in their electrically heated aquarium. 

“Here's my Indian name, spelled right!” 
Shirley interrupted my reverie by handing me 
back my pad and pencil with an engaging 
smile. ‘“Keri-wahsunee-anang. Do you want 
to see my bedroom?” 

We went through another door, into one of 
the friendliest rooms I have ever seen. There 
was pale powder blue paper on the wall, with 
a wispy white design, and the fluffy white 
organdie curtains at the windows were caught 
back with huge blue organdie bows. The sun- 
light, slanting through the Venetian blinds, 
made barred patterns across the simple twin 
beds, each with its matching quilt of ap- 

(Continued on page 45) 
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The DESERT CALLING | 





CONTINUED FROM PAGE 38 





lighted their picnic supper was low behind 
the farthest ranges—the two visitors rose to 
go. 

“This isn’t good-by; we'll be at the plane 
to-morrow,” Pete said earnestly. “Wish Hil 
and I were going with you! Neither of us 
have ever flown. It'll be wonderful missing 
all that long hot train ride back.” 

Hilary said wistfully, “I've never seen the 
ocean.” 

“Neither have I,” Pam began. She paused, 
afraid her self-control was slipping. She just 
couldn’t go away! New York, the ocean, and 
the gay times ahead were as nothing com- 
pared to what she possessed right here, in 
Rosita Canyon. She bit her lip, and Judy, be- 
side her, felt her body quiver. 

“Remember what H. Hawkins wrote,”’ Judy 
comforted. ‘He went away once or twice, but 
the desert always called him back. It will call 
us back, too, darling. We'll see the old Can- 
yon and the mountains, and all the rest of it 
again, in just a few months.” 

Pam found a shaky grin to answer her with. 
“Nobody's asked me to, but I think I’ve 
named Charles’s new book,” she said, turning 
to her father. “Charles, you'll have to use it, 
because there couldn't be any other title that 
says it all so perfectly. It just came to me.” 

“If it hadn't been for you, there wouldn’t 
be any book, so go ahead and name it,” he 
invited. 

“No, it’s not really me naming it,” Pam 
said. “It was H. Hawkins himself, in that 
letter. But it does fit—not only the book, but 
us, too. Let’s name it, The Desert Calling.” 
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so exact, the white tips so snowy. In the sun 
his crest shows a blue tinge now and blue 
gleams here and there in his gray cape. When 
he rumples himself and his crest comes for- 
ward, he looks so funny and tousled I can 
hardly keep from washing his face and comb- 
ing his hair and sending him off to school. 
And when he preens and the delicate feathers 
separate in back and his neck shows so small, 
it is as pathetic as a thin little boy’s back of 
the neck. 

We were in the green garden which is my 
special delight. It is a place canopied by 
boughs and enclosed by hedges. In one corner 
is the octagonal pool with goldfish in its 
depths and water hyacinths along the edges. 
It is backed by laurel and holly. In the other 
corner a few gnarled stumps, banked with 
earth and planted with ferns, have a unique 
design. I gardened here this morning. The 
ground around the pool was bare in spots and 
I brought ferns and partridge berry and moss 
to make it greener. I planted the starriest 
green moss in the stump hollows. 

After Little Jay ate the nut and preened a 
while, he sat on my hand relaxed and quiet, 
and I was relaxed and quiet, too. To be 
friends with a wild bird, I thought, to know 
peace together, this is a real experience. His 
small body was as warm as a kitten’s. He 
grew drowsy, but at the slightest sound his 
head would turn and his crest perk forward. 
A squirrel looked around the elm trunk at us 
and ran aloft to dash across the tiptop 
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FOR ANY COSTUME 


School clothes . . . sports 
outfits . . . or lazy things to 
lounge in—no matter whot 
you wear, give it a touch of 
STYLE. A gay pair of LE ROI 
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LE ROI. 

Whatever you decide on, 
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branches like a fury. Then all was peace 
again. 
Saturday 

It's a delicious day except for mosquitoes at 
my wrists and ankles. There is a gusty south 
wind and the linden leaves are falling. Rab- 
bits are feeding on the lawn. 

I went to the beach yesterday for lunch and 
swimming. On the way home I stopped to 
gather bayberry sprays. Their berries have 
changed from frosted green to an exquisite 
powder-blue; some have even attained their 
winter gray. Sweet pepper bushes, fragrant 
all along the canal, have white sprays of tiny 
flowers, each like an apple blossom, ending in 
pearly buds, and I gathered a great sheaf of 
them. 

When I finally came home, Little Jay was 
so glad to see me that he was like a flock of 
blue jays around me. He lit on my head over 
and over, he screamed in my ear, he fluttered 
his wings, baby fashion, he flew off and back 
to me again, I felt very flattered. 

Monday 

My baby jay is gone. 

I went off yesterday morning, swimming 
with friends at the club. When we came back 
the children wanted to see the pet bird, but 
he didn’t call or come flying. I wondered 
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about him, but I was dashing in to dress for 
lunch and didn't worry at first. 

But he didn’t come all afternoon. Then I 
began to have the most panic-stricken feeling. 
I told myself perhaps he was taking a long 
fly and would be back late in the afternoon, 


so I felt a little better. Especially when I 
looked up sparrow hawks in the bird book and 
it said they did not attack birds as large as 
blue jays unless they were extremely hungry. 

But I went out about five to pick up elm 
twigs from the lawn—the squirrels knock 
them down so—and no Little Jay greeted me. 
I was glad I was having company for dinner; 
preparing it kept me too occupied to watch 
for him. 

Early this morning I thought I heard him 
and I felt so lightened of heart. I dashed 
downstairs and out on the grass, but he didn’t 
appear. 

After breakfast, too, I was sure I heard his 
Jay, Jay, answering me when I called, but it 
must have been a strange bird. He isn’t here. 

I hate those sparrow hawks. I wish I'd 
wrung all seven of their necks. 

Thursday 

I feel bereaved. All day I’ve kept myself so 
busy. I’ve gone into the marsh and torn my- 
self to shreds picking wild blackberries, so 


LAND OF GIANT CACTUS 


plants, and as we walked among them we 
noticed that many of these saguaros were 
burned. ‘They make fine flare signals,” our 
friend explained. 

We could now understand why the Gov- 
ernment had set aside a Saguaro National 
Monument near Tucson to preserve these 
interesting plants. The Organ-Pipe Cactus 
National Monument has been founded west 
of Tule because, even in this desolate spot, the 
native vegetation was being exterminated. 

The prospector’s cactus was indeed a cur- 
ious one. It was growing in blocks, one on 
top of another, and we suspected that he had 
been grafting the desert plant. But he did 
show us one of the true peculiarities of na- 
ture. Picking up what appeared to be a 
wooden bowl, he told us, “This was a wood- 
pecker’s hole.” 

He explained that woodpeckers often drill 
nesting holes in the giant cactus plants. The 
plants heal the scars, forming solid bowls. 
When the saguaros die, the bowls remain 
intact and the desert Indians use them for 
collecting the cactus fruits, of which they 
make jelly. 

When we returned to our tent, we found 
that our desert water bag was covered with 
crawling insects. Upon closer inspection we 
found that these insects were bees. 

“They make honey from the cactus flowers, 
and hide it up in the mountains,” our friend 
explained. “You'd better get your bag away 
from ‘em. They'll drink all the water and 
make holes in the cloth.” 

We were at a loss to know where to hide 
the bag. Desert water bags leak if you lay 
them against anything. Besides, it was a 
ticklish task, taking the bag away from the 
bees. When we gingerly lifted it down from 
the peg where it was hanging the bees set- 
tled on us, buzzing angrily. 

Finally we dug a hole in the sand and 
buried the bag, thus getting it away from the 
poor bees. They were wild with thirst, and 
as they flew away up toward the mountains, 
we asked the Dutchman what they found to 
drink in this waterless land. 

“There's some natural tanks up there,” he 


replied, pointing at Copper Mountain. We 
suspected that these tanks were now dry. 

After lunch the prospector poured some of 
his precious store of water into a basin and 
washed his feet. “I go to town once a week 
to fill up my water cans and get things to 
eat,” he explained, and went on with his bath. 

Our own water supply was getting low, so 
we decided that if we were ever to reach 
Tule Well we had better start. We dug up 
our desert water bag and found that it was 
full of mud. However, when we said good-by 
to the prospector and set out toward the Tule 
road, we felt care free. So far in our desert 
venture we had experienced little hardship 
except the intense heat. 

When we came to the road, we swung the 
car about. But no sooner were the wheels 
out of the ruts than they sank down into the 
sandy earth. Nils stepped on the gas pedal 
and the wheels burrowed deeper. We got 
out, only to find that we were hub deep. In 
spite of our pulling, shoving, and pushing, 
the car sank farther and farther into the 
treacherous ground. 

Nils collected great armfuls of desert 
shrubs and piled them in front of the wheels. 
Then he slowly stepped on the gas lever again. 
To our surprise, the wheels spun up the 
shrubs and sank into the sand again. By this 
time we were both alarmingly thirsty. Work- 
ing under the desert sun made our throats so 
dry that we could hardly stand it. We drank 
cup after cup of our rapidly diminishing 
water supply, but we were not satisfied. 
Perspiration streamed from our foreheads 
and was immediately absorbed by the sun. 

Suddenly we were aware of what the 
residents of Yuma meant when they said 
that this country was dangerous. Our gas 
was rapidly being consumed as we spun 
our wheels, progressing nowhere. All that 
we accomplished was to get our car com- 
pletely sidewise across the road. There we 
were stuck, 

We wondered whether to go back to the 
prospector’s camp or to return to the main 
highway for help. Just then Nils thought up 
a new scheme. He piled a mass of desert 
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brilliant on their long and graceful sprays, 
I've made blackberry jelly. I’ve dashed out 
again and gathered wild cherries from their 
thickets—they were easier to pick, their glossy 
black beads slipped easily from the overhang- 
ing twigs. I've found by experimenting, how- 
ever, that they don’t make jelly. I've picked 
silver-rod and silver poplar branches, which 
look striking with the bright orange butterfly 
weed. I've collected moss for my moss 
garden in town. But nobody screams and flut- 
ters when I come home. 

Lee says Little Jay may well have gone off 
with the first flocking of blue jays for the 
autumn. He was feeding himself, really, and 
it was time for him to go. Lee tells me he 
was too tame, and that if he had lingered, 
something would have happened to him. And 
if pet birds don’t learn bird habits at the 
exact time their wild brothers do, they never 
attain them. 

So I try to feel comforted. I’ve heard of a 
whole tree crowded with blue jays ready to 
fly off together. A friend of ours once saw a 
hillside blue with darting jays. So I mean to 
think of Little Jay shrieking with delight in 
chorus with a hundred other friends. 

I hope it’s true—I hope he lives happily 
ever after. 





CONTINUED FROM PAGE 13 





vegetation under the car. Then he jacked up 
first the front wheels, then the back, and 
shoved the car around inch by inch. After 
working until we were nearly exhausted in 
the desert sun, we did manage to get the 
car back in the ruts of the road. 

Later, when we told a desert prospector of 
our trouble, he exclaimed, ‘You were lucky 
to get out in a few hours. I’ve seen seasoned 
desert drivers take three days to get out of a 
place like you was in.” 

As we started again toward Tule Well we 
realized fully the dangers of this arid land. 
In fact the country now seemed to us menac- 
ing—a suitable home for creatures like the 
sidewinders, small native rattlesnakes which 
have learned to run over the sandy soil with 
a movement peculiar to Saharan vipers, a 
motion which shows that they are real desert 
lovers. 

We had spent so much time getting our 
car out that it was past sunset before we were 
on our way, so we stopped by the road to 
spend yet another night before reaching the 
desert oasis. All that night we heard not a 
sound except the licking of the desert wind 
among the giant cactus plants. 

The next morning we went slowly onward, 
the only living creatures we encountered be- 
ing one small bird, three quail, six lizards, a 
few ants, and a chipmunk. Coyotes, bighorn 
sheep, desert skunks, antelope, and a variety 
of birds, lizards, and snakes do live in this 
barren country, but wild life is not abundant. 

At last we came to a bowl of land where 
a clump of mesquite and green-barked palo- 
verde trees made a green spot among the 
hills. In the center of this place was a long- 
handled pump. This was Tule Well. When 
we approached the pump a man appeared 
from the midst of the mesquite. He was a 
bearded fellow, obviously a prospector. He 
offered to help us get water, explaining that 
this well was dug to tap the flow thirty feet 
underground. Then he asked if we would 
like to take a bath. 

How good the idea sounded! But when he 
pointed out the shower, a five-gallon oil can 
strung up on a post, we decided that the 
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bathing place was a bit too public. We 
gladly accepted the man’s invitation to lunch. 
He led us into a clump of mesquite trees 
where his campfire was burning. A pot of 
good camp beans and a pot of coffee were on 
the coals. He scorned our canned foods. 

After lunch he showed us the old mud 
tanks which the forty-niners had made to 
catch the infrequent rain water. The area 
which was to be the Organ-Pipe Cactus Na- 
tional Monument lay to the east. We did not 
visit the place on that trip, for we did not 
have enough water containers to carry us 
through. But the following winter we came 
back into the country and traveled again 
over the Devil's Highway. 

On this second trip, December found us 
headed out of the copper-mining town of 
Ajo which lies east of Tule Well. Between 
Ajo and Tule were landmarks such as Bates 
Well, Papago Well, Las Playas (dry lake 
bottom)—names proving that travel in the 
desert is from watering place to watering 
place. Agua Escondido (hidden water), Agua 
Dulces (sweet water), Agua je de la Luna 
(watering place of the moon) are typical 
names in this region. Other landmarks are 
the frequent roadside crosses, mutely remind- 
ing one of the prospectors who have died of 
thirst in this inhospitable land. At one desert 
tank there are some sixty-five of these graves. 

In the wintertime we found the country 
dry and warm, but we did not experience the 
intense heat of summer. Recently a passable 
road has been built to the area where the 
organ-pipe cactuses grow, but at that time 
the only clearly marked “‘road’’ went south 
into Mexico. It was a trail used by fish 
dealers who brought shrimps up from the 
Gulf of California. 

We found it hard to stay on the Devil's 
Highway which led west to Tule Well. The 
road was poorly marked, and we found our- 
selves constantly taking trails into Mexico. If 
we had not had a compass, no doubt we 
would have landed on the Gulf coast. Steer- 
ing our car by the compass needle, we came 
eventually to Bates Well which was marked 
by a windmill, a ranch house, and “no tres- 
passing” signs. Soon thereafter we came to 
the land of the organ-pipe cactus, plants 
similar in growth to the giant saguaros. 
They are not so big and tall, however, and 
they branch from the bottom, giving them 
the appearance which suggests their common 
name. 

This section and the adjacent territory is 
a cactus paradise. Here forests of the giant 
saguaros grow, giving a peculiar character to 
the American desert. Among the saguaros 
and the organ pipes live a variety of other 
cactuses and spiny shrubs. There is the com- 
mon jumping cactus, which “jumps” at any- 
one who passes. Actually this cactus does not 
jump, but if you touch it ever so slightly, 
its branches bounce off with extraordinary 
resiliency and stick to you with their thorns. 

Then there is the compass cactus, which is 
said always to lean toward the southwest; 
the rare old-man cactus which grows gray 
“hair” on its top; the thorny candlebush 
which looks like a torch when it is in flower, 
because it bears its bright red blossoms when 
it is leafless. The candlebush has such oily 
bark that it can be used as a torch, and it 
makes excellent firewood. It burns with 
an oily black smoke. The green-barked palo- 
verde and the beautiful flowering ironwood 
tree are others of the desert growths which 
flourish in a country where only one or two 
inches of rain fall every year. All these plants 
(Continued on page 46) 
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Have your fun... 
and keep it, too! 





Make all-too-short vacation 
days last—in pictures 





This reliable Camera has Minivar lens, 
time and instantaneous exposures. Photo 
size 146 x 1%”. 11-808......... $2.29 





The leatherette Carrying Case has 
a shoulder strap. 11-809........ $ .79 


A handsome Photo Folder shows off 
two photos and folds to 34% x 5”. Real 
leather in green. 11-740........ $ .50 


Preserve your snaps for years to come in 
this green leatherette Album. 80 pages. 
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FASHIONS 


BROWNSVILLE, TENNESSEE: Although I live 
in a small town, my AMERICAN GIRL furnish- 
es me with the latest fashions. I think all the 
stories are tops, especially the continued ones, 
but I enjoy looking at the fashions best of all. 
I wish you would get more ideas from well- 
known designers, as I would like to be a 
designer when I grow older. 

I am fourteen years of age and in the 
eighth grade in Anderson Grammar School. 
One of my favorite winter sports is basket 
ball, but in the summer, swimming and tennis 
run a Close race. I also play the piano. 

I have been taking THE AMERICAN GIRL 
for only two years, but I don’t believe I could 
ever do without it any more. 


Chloe Shaw 


DINKY 


DreExEL HILL, PENNSYLVANIA: My girl friend 
and I have a part ownership of a little dog 
whose name is “Dinky.” He's ten or eleven 
weeks old, and we got him when he was 
eight weeks old. He's white with a little pink 
nose and a few black spots. He's growing 
very fast and is very cute. 

He will chase a shoe or ball, then bring it 
back and drop it at your feet. Sometimes he 
will jump over your hands. I love animals 
and I wish all the Girl Scouts who like dogs 
could see Dinky. 

Jackie Colwell 


ON THE RANCH 


CARDWELL, MONTANA: My thrill, when I re- 
ceived THE AMERICAN GirL for the first 
time, is beyond describing. My mother gave it 
to me for a prize for writing an essay. That 
morning I took it to school and all of the 
children thought it was wonderful. I hope I 
will never be without it. I am planning on 
raising rabbits to get enough money so I can 
keep on taking it. 

I live on a sixty-five-hundred-acre ranch in 
Montana. I go to a school of five pupils. I 
am in the seventh grade. I am twelve years 
old, but on July thirteenth I will be thirteen. 

So many people say, “What all do you do, 
way out there on the ranch?” It is very sel- 
dom I give a full answer, because I have so 
much to do I don’t have time to do it all. My 
favorite hobby is horseback riding. I do quite 
a lot of that, because I have two horses of 
my own. 

Last year my little brother, Larry, received 
a two-year-old Shetland pony for Christmas. 
His name is Tony. So this spring, when school 
is out, I am going to break Tony to ride. 


A 


Often, in summer, I help Daddy round up 
cattle. It is great fun to go racing across 
the pasture after cattle. But when I come face 
to face with a bull, I feel like running the 
other way. 

I am very happy to think that I have be- 
come one of THE AMERICAN GiRL family. 

Joyce Tribble 


MANY THANKS, BEVERLY! 


PORTLAND, OREGON: For three years, now, 
I've taken THE AMERICAN GIRL, and I'm con- 
vinced it's the best girls’ magazine ever pub- 
lished. 

Before school closed, I was called upon in 
my English class to give a talk on one of my 
favorite pastimes. I chose reading and got 
started talking about the wonderful stories in 
THE AMERICAN GiRL. I must have been con- 
vincing because several girls afterwards asked 
to borrow my magazines. 

Now I am proud to have the credit of in- 
troducing THE AMERICAN GIRL to five girls, 
all of whom have sent in two-year subscrip- 
tions. 

Beverly Harriman 


MYSTERY STORIES 


DEARBORN, MICHIGAN: I received my first 
AMERICAN GIRL a year ago and have en- 
joyed it ever since. Every month I look for- 
ward to getting my magazine. I say ‘my 
magazine” because it is the only magazine I 
ever had for my very own. My favorite char- 
acters are Bushy and Lofty, Lucy Ellen, Midge, 
Dilsey, and Yes-We-Can Janey. Of course I 
like the rest of the stories, too. The Desert 
Calling is a wonderful serial. 

I am thirteen years of age. Stamp collect- 
ing is my hobby, for it is interesting to see 
what stamps from other countries look like. 
I also like to read books. The books I like 
best are mystery stories with girl detectives in 
them. 

Donelda Kress 


STARTING A TROOP 


SULLIVAN, WISCONSIN: I have taken THE 
AMERICAN GiRL for four years, and this is 
the first time I have written you a letter. I 
have enjoyed every copy and often wished 
they were weekly instead of monthly copies. 

I enjoy Bushy and Lofty, Midge, and Bobo 
Witherspoon very much. Also A Penny for 
Your Thoughts and In Step with the Times. 
There are very funny jokes in Laugh and 
Grow Scout. 

THE AMERICAN GIRL was responsible for 
the starting of our Girl Scout troop. I saw 


p YOUr 


for 


thoughts 


an article in the magazine saying, “If you 
wish information about starting a Girl Scout 
troop, write to Girl Scouts, Inc., attention 
Field Division, 14 W. 49 St., N.Y.C.” I did, 
and with the help of our primary teacher, 
Miss Lenz, we established a troop. Our town 
is very small so our troop of tweive is some- 
what handicapped, but we get along very well. 

Would it be possible to publish an article 
about nursing? I am interested in it and I 
would like to know more about it. 

Carol Buelow 


THE DEMOCRATIC WAY 


MIDLAND, PENNSYLVANIA: Hats off, and 
three cheers for THE AMERICAN GiRL! It is 
a magazine that the American girls love to 
read and it is the kind of magazine that we 
should read. In these present times, when 
the world is in such a confused state, THE 
AMERICAN GIRL magazine is dearer to me 
than ever before. Why? Because of the demo- 
cratic way people and events are pictured in 
our magazine. I especially like to read the 
articles about our sister Scouts in foreign 
lands. 

I'm sixteen years old and a junior in high 
school. My hobbies are many, but the ones I 
most enjoy are Scouting, writing, music, and 
photography. I love to hike in the woods 
and I enjoy all sports. 

I have been a Girl Scout for three years, the 
happiest three years I have ever spent. | 
belong to a troop in my home town and 
I love every member of it. I recently received 
the Curved Bar award. 

Keep up your excellent work, AMERICAN 
Gir, and may we always have you with us! 

Eleanor Helfrich 


THIS TROUBLED WORLD 


EpGEwoop, RHODE IsLAND: In this troubled 
world of to-day, I think every American girl 
should appreciate a magazine like THE 
AMERICAN GIRL. It is so full of wonderful 
stories and articles that any girl loves to read 
—and I know, because this is my fifth year of 
taking the magazine. 

I am fifteen years old and my favorite sport 
is bowling. I’m not an expert, but I love it. 

I have a younger sister who has just be- 
come a Girl Scout and loves it. I know she is 
going to enjoy THE AMERICAN GIRL as much 
as I do. 

My favorite characters are Bushy and Lofty, 
Lucy Ellen, and Midge. The Desert Calling is 
a wonderful story and I can hardly wait for 
the next issue, to see how Pete makes out 
at the hospital. 

Nancy Beals 


If you wish information about starting a Girl Scout Troop, write to Girl Scouts Inc., attention Field Division, 14 West 49th St., New York City 
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ESCAPED: ONE COLONIAL COW |IT’‘S UP TO YOU 
| 
ae en the woman's dress—Quaker gray. See that lo find oud for yourself 
co NTINUED FROM PAGE 10 this gray cow escapes. But that escape must eas 
take place on her owner's property.” owe. 
He twisted a little under her gaze. Clearly The sentry who was staring into the Gen- 5 eas 5. 
he was being worsted, though he had no _ eral’s garden started to speak, but the Gen- 
idea, really, as to the color of the cow in his eral silenced him. “Find the cow wherever | 
garden—in fact until he heard that moo he she may be. Have you not learned that in 
had forgotten there was one there. The stable this country there is no such word as impos- | 
was filled with horses, so the orderly had re- sible?” 
ported the temporary pasturage of the cow The next morning Jane Gibbons rose and, 
among the roses. And he certainly did not taking her milking pail, went out to the barn. 
intend to find out whether that cow was red There in her usual place stood the gray cow. 
or white or blue. The word “red” in his The door of the barn was open. 
thoughts and the bright lining of the wom- “I am glad to see thee,” said Jane, sitting | 
‘ an’s cape gave him an inspiration. down and milking competently. “I expected | 
: Madam,” he said sternly, “may I ask your _ thee,” she added when the task was over. 
; name?”” And when she told him, he de- “Grandmother, Grandmother, there is a | 
; manded, “Have you not a son in the rebel messenger waiting to see thee—a British | 
. army ?”” soldier,” came a call from one of her grand- | 
. “I have a son in George Washington's children, his head poking inside the door. 
2 army,” she answered. The others crowded behind him. 
. “I am afraid, Madam,” challenged the “He says he comes from Philadelphia,” | 
1 General, “that you love your cow better than said one. 
your King.” “From the British General,’ said another, | 
Jane made no answer, but her eyes held a savoring the words. 
strange light which he could not face. The “He is all muddy,” said a third, while the 
General felt his own eyes shifting. He felt as fourth panted, “His clothes are torn,’’ and the 
he had when he was a small boy and his __ littlest, “His hat is gone.” 
j mother had taken him sharply to task. There “I will see him,” said Jane Gibbons, and 
" was one time, for instance, when he had she walked out of the barn, the gray cow fol- 
. denied all knowledge of a stolen peach, and _ lowing at her heels. 
had tried to change the subject. That day The sentry to whom she had talked the day | 
: his mother had looked at him in exactly this before was standing in the yard. He was in- 
. fashion—disdain and sorrow, motherliness deed muddied from head to foot, and briar Tt. 
vl and disgust intermingled. and thorn had torn his clothing. He limped he wording of an advertise- 
Then Jane Gibbons spoke. “Thee will sur- as he walked, as though his feet had been ment can only indicate the fine 
. render the cow, William,” she said calmly. tramped upon. He saluted, meekly. qualities of Venus Sanitary 
n peta a iid os Napkins but a single trial is 
a I bid thee farewell.’" She wrapped her mili- The General regrets that he cannot re- comaiutte eondaditg. 
. tary cape about her and went from the room, turn your cow,” he mumbled, “for she has 
, The sentry saluted as she passed. escaped.” Doctors and nurses well know 
h Inside the empty room the General cleared “The cow has what?” Mistress Gibbons word the on gee * gota 
1 his throat. It seemed as though all the cor- asked. cin oF Gees aaa 
d ners mocked him with an echoing Surrender, Escaped !"’ repeated the man. “The Gen- | ene sities Gals als edie 
Is William. Surrender, William. Surrender, etal says she escaped. ing. But you can find this out 
William. He sent for his sentry. ‘Find out Jane looked about. There, across the gar- | ‘ only by trying Venus. 
™ where that woman lives,” he ordered. den, was a new series of tracks, the tracks of | Bs, =¢ == Cc ; re 
I And when the information was brought, her cow—and all about, as though he had | Bs! wenn as cage At anager oy sbkctd 
amin. dl . : . R V3 these things for years and have 
d the sentry added, “Philadelphians say she is been having great difficulty in pulling the| ff 7) endowed Gee lunssious cout, 
4 called the Queen of Chester County, Sir.” cow toward the barn, the tracks of a man. She S,, carefree security and the true 
. “American Royalty, I suppose,” said the nodded, smiling, at her oldest grandson. ‘Go economy of Venus. But, again, 
s General. He tried to sneer, but the sound nd get the soldier's cap from under the Eng- a only a trial can prove this for 
- wasn't exactly what he had hoped. “Here are lish rose bush,” she said. Then she turned | you. 
“i your orders,” he went on. “Find a gray cow. _ to the soldier, “I bid thee give William Howe F —s 
. ‘ ape . ee Venus Sanitary Napkins are 
It was stolen from her by Hessians. One of | my thanks for that ‘escape,’ she said. ‘Tell scien diinaian todas din dat 
them is the owner of this letter. Return it— him that Americans cannot easily be led or a a eg I 
the—er—Queen of Chester County says it is  driven—and neither can my gray cow. But (not paper) in a softly knitted 
ad valued. The gray of the cow is the color of _ that,” she added, “I think thee knows.” cover (not harsh gauze), their 
rl quality is the finest we can pos- 
: | SHIRLEY TEMPLE at HOME] fen" *™" 
ul _ 
ad ; hile § h h Department stores, from 
of = eye one every once in a while for the mothers. coast to coast, recommend 
CONTINUED FROM PAGE 40 It's fun.” Venus. Buy a box, and, if 
rt “It ought to be easy for you to carry lead you are not completely sat- 
it. pliquéd sunbonnet girls in pink and white. rdles in plays, after all your experience in isfied, mail box with the re- 
e- “Would you like to see my dogs and horses _ movies,” I said. ‘on He = ee ae 
: ac : a cs , New York. e full pur- 
is down at the barn?’ Shirley asked, as we Oh, I'm not good enough to play leading shone tates conl tenets alt 
ch started back down the curving stairs. I as- parts yet,” Shirley protested. “Stage acting’s be refunded to you. 
sured her that I would, and we went out different, and I've got as much to learn as any 
ty, through the back of the house, stopping for of the rest of them. Besides, some of the 
is ice-cold ‘‘cokes’’ from the refrigerator. others should get the chance at the bigger | 
or On the way, Shirley talked enthusiastically parts, because I've had my share in other | 
ut about school. She is taking English, algebra, things. I played the maid in our last play, | 
history, drama, French, and Glee Club. Best and it was lots of fun.” | 
of all she likes history and drama, and algebra Scampering from behind the swimming- 
is at the bottom of the list. pool house, as we passed it, came a joyous 
"y “Do you ever give plays in your drama ball of golden brown fur. VENUS 
class?” I asked. “Chinky,”’ Shirley cried delightedly, “where CORPORATION 
i “Oh, yes,” Shirley answered. “We put on have you been all afternoon?” Then she! 1170 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 
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turned to me. “This is Ching-Ching—his 
name means ‘precious’ in Chinese,” she said, 
caressing the big-eyed Pekinese. “He goes 
nearly everywhere with me.” 

Chinky followed us as we stepped along 
flagstone paths, down through fragrant flower 
beds of mignonette, pinks, bluebells, and 
California poppies. At the barn, Shirley intro- 
duced me to her ponies, Roaney and Little 
Carnation, and to two more dogs, Corky and 
Rowdy. Corky is the black Scotty that is 
painted with Shirley in the oil painting in the 


LAND OF THE 


reach far out for water with their roots, store 
the precious drops in oily or succulent stalks, 
and with spines protect themselves against 
being eaten by the hungry desert animals. 
They are wonderful examples of nature's 
methods of adaptation to environment. 
Leaving Papago Well, a deserted mining 
prospect, we found that the trail led through 
some of the most desolate country we had 
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living room and Rowdy is a cocker spaniel. 

On the way back to the house, Shirley 
talked enthusiastically about the many and 
varied interests that make her such a well- 
rounded girl. No wonder she is not con- 
ceited or pretentious, I thought. She is so 
busy with her school, her swimming, bad- 
minton, and other sports, her piano _les- 
sons, her glee club work, and above all her 
dancing, that you carry away the impression, 
not of a young actress whose fame has reached 
all over the globe, but rather of a typical and 


GIANT CACTUS 


ever seen. Paralleling our trail we could see 
the ruts of old Devil's Highway which 
the pioneer, Padre Kino, had blazed some 
two hundred and fifty years ago. He wanted 
to prove that Baja California was no island, 
as it was marked on the crude maps of his 
day—and he did prove that it was a peninsula 
before he returned with blue sea shells and 
salt to his mission among the Papago Indians. 
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lovable girl who could never bore others be- 
cause she is never bored herself. 

I stepped into the waiting Studio car, 
when I had said good-by to Shirley and her 
mother. As we rolled down the drive, a mock- 
ing bird in the acacia tree was singing merrily 
and fluffing up his feathers. His liquid notes 
rose in a joyful cadence, tripping over them- 
selves to be expressed. 

“If he is telling the world what a 
grand girl Shirley Temple is,” I said to my- 
self, “then I most certainly agree with him.” 





CONTINUED FROM PAGE 43 





Since Padre Kino’s time, few white men 
have looked upon this country. Papago 
Indians traverse it, but do not live there. 
Prospectors, guano (bat manure) hunters, 
scientists looking for strange plants and 
animals, and Mexican cowherds are the only 
travelers in the land. 

As we went westward the trail became 

(Continued on page 50) 








GIRL SCOUTS you have a chance 


to win one of the 100 fine prizes being offered in 


GIRL SCOUT PHOTO CONTEST 


Some people have all the luck! This time it’s 
the Girl Scouts who are in luck—Brownies, In- 
termediates, Mariners, Seniors—for each has a 
chance to win one of the hundred prizes being 
offered in the Girl Scout Photo Contest, spon- 
sored by the Public Relations Division at Girl 
Scout National Headquarters. 

Here is an opportunity to make profitable use 
of your camera. Or maybe you have in your 
album right now pictures taken at camp, on a 
cruise, while hiking, swimming—perhaps a 
candid shot of the girls in your troop building 
their first campfire. These and countless others 


are the type of pictures they’re asking for in the 
Girl Scout Photo Contest. 


For judges you have a worthy board to trust 
for fair decisions. They are: T. J. Maloney, 
publisher of U. S. Camera; Alan Fisher, staff 
photographer of “PM” and winner of pictorial 
awards of the Press Photographers’ Association 
of New York in 1940 and 1941; Paul Parker, 
photographer who has made hundreds of Girl 
Scout pictures; Anne Stoddard, Editor of THE 
AMERICAN GIRL; E. Halleck Brodhead, Execu- 


tive Secretary, Girl Scout Equipment Service. 





— 





5TH PRIzE—$3.00 order 
In case of tie, duplicate prizes will be awarded. 


Here are the rules—read them carefully and make sure you understand 
them before you select your picture (or pictures) to send in to the Contest: 
. Contest is open to all Girl Scouts. 
. Activities pictured must be approved 


Girl Scout activities. 


. Any size or type of camera may be 


used. 8 


. Any size of print may be submitted. 
. Each contestant may enter as many 


pictures as she desires. 9, 


. Each picture submitted must be ac- 


companied by its negative. 


. Each entry must be accompanied by 


the following information: 
A. Name, age, and home address 10. 
of entrant. 


B. Troop number and name of 
troop leader. 
C. Brief description of the subject 


pictured. 


. All pictures (including negatives) for 


which awards are made will become 
the property of Girl Scouts, Inc. 
Girl Scouts, Inc., 
to use 
any picture 
made, without further compensation 
and without credit. 

Girl Scouts, Inc., will retain posses- 
sion of all negatives and prints of 


. Entries 


pictures for which prizes are award- 
ed. Other pictures and negatives will 
be returned only if accompanied by 
stamped, self-addressed envelopes. 
must be postmarked not 
later than midnight, October first, to 
be eligible for awards. 











reserves the right 12 Address all entries to: 
in publicity and promotion GIRL SCOUT ae CONTEST 
for which an award is 14 West 49th St., N. Y., N. Y. 
13. Photographs will be ba on the 
basis of their excellence in depicting 
Girl Scout outdoor activities. 
14. Decisions of the judges will be final. 


These are the AWARDS you have a chance to win: 


Ist Prize—$10.00 order for Girl Scout 
2nD PrRizE—$7.50 order for Girl Scout 
3rD PrizE—$5.00 order for Girl Scout 
4TH PrizE—$4.00 order for Girl Scout 


for Girl Scout 


Equipment. 
Equipment. 
Equipment. 
Equipment. 
Equipment. 


TEN Prizes—Choice of $2.00 order for Girl Scout 
equipment, or one two-year subscription to THE 
AMERICAN GIRL, 

EIGHTY-FIVE PRizEsS—Choice of $1.00 order for Girl 
Scout equipment, or one 8-month subscription to 
THE AMERICAN GIRL. 
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Loogn “ Grow Scout 








Elusive a 
MOTHER: Son, go 
up and comb your 
hair. It's time for 
lunch. 
SON 


stairs ) : Mother, please 
come up here. I've been 
combing and combing 
and I can’t find the 
crack.—Sent by GER- 
TRUDE MaLon:, St. 
Louis, Missouri. 


(from — up- 
| 


Tit for Tat TELEGRAM: 


I'm merely allowing 
this worm to bathe,” | 
explained the fisher- 
man. 

“Let me see the 








“Washout on line, can't 


Send THE AMERICAN GIRL your fun- 
niest joke, telling us your name, age, and 
address. A book will be awarded to every 

girl whose joke is published in this space. 


eicaimie Erroneous 

] 
Mr. BosToN-BEAN: 
I trust that this spank- 
ing will impress your 
mind, 

BILLY BOSTON- 
BEAN: Aren't you la- 
boring under a misap- 
prehension as to the 
location of my mind? | 
—Sent ,by MARYAN 
Dusravec, Windsor, 
New York. 


Bright Lad | 





No fishing allowed on “Come anyway you Can The foreman of an 
here,” the game war- hess ane of au dileu”—~Sene bs electrical repair shop | 
den sternly informed Many Ann S JOBLOM, Glen Elive, ll was interviewing a| 
the angler. ae . , boy who was applying 

I'm not fishing. ; for a position in the 


shop. 

“Do you know any- 
thing at all about elec- 
trical apparatus?” 
asked the foreman. 








Making It Up to Him 


A certain editor had a policy of never mak- 
ing corrections in his newspaper. 

When an irate subscriber came in and de- 
manded to know why his death notice was put 
in the paper, the editor apologized and said, 
“We make no corrections, but we will put 
your name in the birth notices to-morrow.”’— 
Sent by SHIRLEY MCSHANE, Cut Bank, Mon- 
lana. 


Conundrum 





“What's the difference between a mule and 
a postage stamp?” 

“One you lick with a stick, and the other 
you stick with a lick.”—Sent by Doris Mar- 
RIOTT, North Tonawanda, New York. 





worm!"’ menaced the “Yes sir,” was the 
warden. — reply. 
Here it is.” “What is an arma- 
Well, you are arrested for allowing it ture?’ asked the foreman. 
to bathe without a swimming costume.” “It’s a guy who sings for Major Bowes,”’ re- 
—Sent by MartHa Meyer, Shobonier, plied the boy promptly—Sent by Doro- 
Illinois. THY LULL, Hanover, Pennsylvania. 


plete kit and be ready 
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SAFETY FIRST 
READINESS 





THE KIT YOU WILL 
WANT FOR FIRST AID 
LEADERSHIP 


Get this compact, com- 






for the treatment of 
minor injuries. 


Ta 
FIRS! AID AIT 














On His Way 


Bitty: Where are you going to send the 
goat in that crate? 

EXPRESSMAN: I dunno. He's chewed up 
his destination.—Sent by VIRGINIA TONKO- 
vicH, East Chicago, Indiana. 


Foolish Question 


CapTAIN (to Irishman applying for job 
on board ship): Have you ever been to sea 
before ? 

IRISHMAN: Sure an’ did ye think I came 
over from the auld country in a cab?— 
Sent by Dotty SrerFey, Bridgeville, Penn- 
sylvania. 





| as 60 for $1. Big | values a bring you quick earnings 


| General Card Co., 400 S. Peoria St., Dept. P-89, Chicago, | 





Amazing bargain! Fast, easy seller. 60 beautiful Christmas 
Cards with customer’s name imprinted only $1. ay 
an 
hristmas Card A Assortments. 


FREE SAMPLES ©": Wrappinae, Bverrdar Cards, Start “Sui 












Buy quality stamped goods direct from manu- 
facturer—save one-half. Over 100 new items 
— scarves, pillow cases, table cloths, bridge 
sets, towels, aprons, imported linens and 
novelties. © ae embroidering 
tions free. - . . Write: 
MERRIBEE AR EMBROIDERY CO. 

22 W. 21st St., Dept. 789, New York, N. Y. 


instruc- 








NAME TAPES 100 for 60c 


Washable name labels, with your name 
printed on washproof ribbon in black ink, 
for camp, school and travel. 

ACME TIP PRINT CO. 


791 Sixth Avenue New York, N.Y. 

















RY ae La 


€ CHRISTMAS CARDS 
Se 


at eS 
S $1. Etchings, line fast-selling 


/ y-mak ers Everyday 
on Appr? - Kor 2 aes needed. on approval. rite 


C. SCHWER CO., Dept.851, Westfield, 
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WHEN STAMPS ARE YOUR HOBBY 












“Get Double Value?” 
Mount your pictures with 
NuAce Mounting Corners, 
insert the negatives behind 
the pictures. Zour money 
goes twice as far. Prevent 
your negatives from getting 
lost or damaged. They can 
— be removed or replaced. 

Buy NuAce today at your favorite Gaston" or send 
10¢ (Canada 15c) for package and samples. 


ACE ART CO. 


24 Gould St. Reading, Mass. 














MOST LOVELY LADY! 


jueen Astrid Memorial So mye of 


ih am 3] 
ke Pw 


ty “price only 5c approval applicants! 
—&.T.DEWEY, 1036 North Dearborn, Chicago, ttl. 


PHILATOPIC MONTHLY FREE 


Large Forty-page stamp book describing stamps of all 

countries. Includes Stamp Encyclopedia. EE. 

EMPIRE STAMP COMPANY 
Toronto 





Dept. AG. Canada 








° 
U. S. Approval Service 
Drop us a postcard and we will send you by 
return mail a fine selection of commemora- 
tives, air mails and revenues. eo - on 
Huber Stamp Co. . 25 
1227 Cheiton Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa. 








“FREE—THE STAMP FINDER!’ 


fare tedey for our valuable der’’—an illustrated book- 

et enabling you instantly ‘te. Tdeatiey ‘ail difficult stam and to 

tell ata glans t the countries from which they come! Also fine packet 

odd and sual stamps from Bosnia-Herzegovina, Monaco, 

; x “cyorus. Oete. incluging maps. animals and strange 
scenes. All free to ser. roval applicants enclosing 5c postage. 
GARCELON s¥a AMP C Box 907, Calais, Maine 








Foreign Coin, banknote and 
la illustrated coin cata- 


Buying 


1 4 ° 
prices paid, 10c. All dates wanted. 





GEO. Vi CORONATION 


Coster stamps) plus mint te Re Is., tee 
d Is., Turks & Caicos 


60 choic 
items, Se to approval service ‘applicants. 


TATHAM STAMP CO feS3SPRINGFIELD.MASS 








ROOSEVELT “PEACE” STAMP-FREE! 


Scarce Paraguay with U. S. flag in natural colors, also Italian Ethio- 
pia, Ukraine, Manchukuo, South Seas, World’s smallest country, 
Asia Africa, Balkan airmail, ex-Nazi colony, ete., all FREE 
with’ approvals for 3c postage. "BEAMANN, H LETHORPE, MD. 





FREE—TEDDY BEAR TRIANGLE 


m Tannou Touva, also 27 OTHERS from war lands. Geng 
countries, 70 yr. old South Australia, Slovenia ‘‘Sla us 
stamp, others— ail FREE with approvals for 3e postage. 


DOMINION STAMP CO., Box 30-G, ARLINGTON, VA. 





FREE | LIBERIA AIRMAIL TRIANGLE 


Iso Snake same. Fam  aness.. ye _Istend, 
Siiver Jubilee. Muitaid sta 50 yrs. old), 
-ALL FREE with ap rovals. cf “Send 3e 


FR ists. oatare. 
PILGRIM STAMP Co., + Arlington-A, “BALTIMOR 





GIANT & MIDGET TRIANGLES FREE 


From Siberia & Bolivia, also Cannibal Island, 


odd Mos pice, a. world’ . emails. stamp, Arabia. seaeeme 
Islands, etc.--ALL FREE with approvals for 3c postage. 
SEMINOLE. STAMP £o., Pieston-Ar BALTIMORE, MD. 





FREE Nicaragua ‘‘Roosevelt’’ Airmail, Czech. *‘Independ- 
ence,’’ 4-color Columbus Ship, Anzac War, Jungle- 
land Triangle, French Colonies, etc. all FREE with approvals 
for 3c postage. Giant Stamps, Mt. Washington, Baltimore, Md. 





FREE!!! Western Hemisphere Packet. Postage 3c. 
aan OWENS, 802 Welsh Bidg., Bay City, Mich. 





GIRLS! COLLECT STAMPS for pleasure and profit.Free Packet& 
Approvals. Smith&Co., Box6618,N.E.Sta., Kansas City, Mo. 


By OSBORNE B. BOND 
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AIR 
CENTS 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 





HE first of a new series of United States 

air-mail postage stamps, which are being 

issued to supercede those now in gen- 
eral use, made its appearance at the post of- 
fice at Washington, D. C. on Wednesday, 
June twenty-fifth. The new stamps, which are 
all to be the same as the design illustrated 
here, show the country designation ‘UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA” for the first time on one 
of this country’s air-mail stamps. The central 
motif is a reproduction of a modern twin- 
motored airplane of the type being used to 
carry air mail, shown in flight. 

This first stamp to be issued in the series 
is of six-cent denomination printed in red. 
The other values of the series will have their 
first day of sale in cities and on dates which 
coincide with the annual conventions of vari- 
ous philatelic societies. 

The ten-cent purple is to be issued on Au- 
gust fifteenth at Atlantic City, New Jersey, at 
the time of the American Airmail Society 
Convention. The fifteen-cent brown goes on 
sale at Baltimore, Maryland, on August nine- 
teenth in connection with the convention of 
the American Philatelic Society. The twenty- 
cent green will be issued August twenty-sev- 
enth at Philadelphia where the Society of 
Philatelic Americans will be in session. At 
Kansas City, Missouri, the thirty-cent blue 
will be issued on September twenty-fifth when 
the Trans-Mississippi Philatelic Society meets 
there, and the fifty-cent orange will be issued 
on October twenty-ninth when the World- 
Wide Philatelic Association meets at St. Louis, 
Missouri. 

A new set of four air-mail stamps has also 
been placed on sale in the Philippine Is- 
lands. The denominations are eight centavos, 
sixty centavos, and one peso. The stamps were 
produced by our Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing at Washington. The design depicts a 
Moro vinta, with gaily decorated sail, and a 
clipper flying above. The words “Air Mail— 
United States of America—Philippines” com- 
plete the layout. The design was selected in 
December as the best entry submitted to the 
Philippine Airmail Society in a contest open 
to artists of the world and won a prize of one 
hundred pesos (fifty dollars) for its creator, 
Oscar Esperitu. Its official title is “The Link- 








ing of the West and the East,” with the vinta 
representing the PhiJippine Islands, and the 
plane the Americas. 

Sweden recently issued two stamps to com- 
memorate the four hundreth anniversary of 
the translation of the first authorized version 
of the Bible in Swedish. The stamps have 
been issued as coils and the design depicts the 
presentation of the newly completed Bible to 
King Gustavus Vasa by the Brothers Olaus 
and Laurentius Petri. Olaus was a preacher in 
Stockholm and his brother was the Arch- 
bishop of Uppsala. 

The Gustavus Vesa Bible, which was pub- 
lished in 1541, is the first complete transla- 
tion of the Bible in the Swedish language. 
During the Middle Ages several sections of 
the Bible had been translated, but existed 
only in manuscript form. A translation of 
the New Testament was printed in 1526; the 
entire book, known as “Biblia pa Swensko” 
was completed at Uppsala in 1540-41. Typo- 
graphically, the work is excellent. 

Cuba issued two stamps late in June to 
honor the one-hundreth anniversary of the 
birth of Major General Guillermo Moncada, 
born in Santiago de Cuba. Although of hum- 
ble origin, he attained the highest station in 
the ranks of the Liberating Army. Moncada 
became active in the revolutionary movement 
during November, 1868. Thereafter rising 
rapidly, and fighting under men such as Gen- 
erals Calixto Garcia and Maxino Gomez, he 
finally heard the cry, "Viva Cuba Libre!” on 
February 24, 1895. He died the following 
April. The three-cent value, printed in black- 
brown, bears his portrait, while the five-cent 
blue shows him on horseback leading a 
charge against the enemy. 

Switzerland has issued a new airpost series 
consisting of eight small horizontal pictorials. 
The designs all show, in addition to a mono- 
plane, scenes of Switzerland’s matchless 
mountains, lakes, and towns and they are all 
printed on tinted granite paper. A view of 
the Jungfrau is pictured on the thirty-cen- 
times deep-ultramarine, while the towers and 
turrets of Martigny in the Canton of Valais 
are shown on the forty-centimes gray. The 
fifty-centimes dark-green is a view of Nyon 
not far from Geneva on Lac Leman, or Lake 
of Geneva. The sixty-centimes brown pic- 
tures the Panorama of Alpstein above a 
pine-clad slope. A lake and mountain view 
in Ticino is the subject of the seventy-cen- 
times violet. On the one-franc emerald-green 
the clear waters of the Vierwaldstaettersee, 
the Lake of the Four Forest Cantons, reflect 
the rugged peaks of Burgenstock and Mount 
Pilatus. Upon the two-franc deep-red is the 
already familiar view of Lake Moritz and the 
Engadine. The five-franc deep-blue shows 
the famous rugged peaks of Churfirsten. 








WHEN ORDERING STAMPS 


from our advertisers, be sure to 
write your name and address 
clearly, and to give your FULL 
NAME and COMPLETE ADDRESS. 
The stamp dealer will do his best 





Penny Approvals: Thousands different, Picterjale, Com- 


memoratives. Raymax, 1133-G Broadway, N 


to fill your order carefully and 
promptly. You can avoid delays by 





FREE!!! AUSTRIA WAR SET. Postage 3c. 
888 WILLIAMS. 602 Archer Bidg., BayCity, Mich. 





Pony Express Set (facsimiles). Postage 3c. 
Roberts, 402 Shearer Bidg., Bay City, Mich. 


FREE!!! 


making sure that your name and 
address are given in your order. 














What are “APPROVALS”? 


’ 


“Approvals,” or “approval sheets,’’ mean sheets 
with stamps attached which are made up and 
sent out by dealers. The only obligation on the 
part of the receiver of “‘Approvals”’ sent by ad- 
vertisers is that the stamps must be paid for, or 
returned promptly and in good condition. The 
price of each stamp is on the sheet and the col- 
lector should detach those which he wishes to 
buy, then return the sheet with the remaining 
stamps in as good order as when received, ev- 
closing with it the price of the stamps he has de 
tached and, most important, his name, street 
address, city and state, and the invioce number. 
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schools says that. You'd love the place. 
They tell me it improves your mind, but you 
scarcely know it. That is, the teachers are 
intelligent people who fire you with mental 
energy, so that you work with enthusiasm, 
and not like a slave or a grind. It’s got the 
best hockey team in the Southern Association. 
You'd love the swimming and horseback rid- 
ing. And acting. You might get to be fa- 
mous if you take dramatics. They have a 
teacher who was a great star.” 


“It sounds wonderful,” I sighed. ‘Do you 
meet any boys?” 
“Loads of them,” said Fanny. ‘There's a 


boys’ school in the next town, just sixteen 
miles away. If you prefer men, there’s the 
State University right in the same town.” 

“It sounds perfect,’ I said, “but I’m sure 
Father would think it too frivolous, or too ex- 
pensive. Probably both.” 

“Never say die!’ said Fanny. ‘Don't 
look so downtrodden. Think of me. I'm 
in a dilemma, too.” She looked up at the 
larger-than-life-size picture of Ted Henderson 
that practically conceals the mirror on her 
dressing table. “I know that the minute I 
leave town, Agnes Farley is going to try to 
annex Ted.” 

When I got home, my future, as I ex- 
pected, had been settled. Father, if you will 
believe me, had already written a check for 
the registration fee at Charles Granberry, and 
Mother said she would mail it as she went 
to vespers. 

Father said solemnly, “I hope you will make 
the most of the opportunity, Lucy Ellen. 
Times are bad and it isn’t easy to spare the 
money right now.” 

What can you say when your father makes 
a noble sacrifice to send you where you don’t 
want to go? I said, “I'll do the best I can, 
Father. Thank you very much.” But when 
I had a chance to speak to Mother privately, 
I moaned, “Why do I have to go to that 
dismal place? It costs nearly as much as 
Norman Hall.” 

Mother looked at me reproachfully. ‘Sure- 
ly, darling, you won't ask Father to change. 
He is convinced that Charles Granberry is 
the best place for you. I'm sure you'll like 
it better than you think. It is an outstanding 
school. I think it is very generous of Father 
to send you, considering the hog cholera and 
everything else he has had to contend with 
this year.” 

I could see that it was hopeless to try to 
make Mother understand how desolate I felt. 
She sent for the catalog and read all the re- 
quirements. And then she went to work mark- 
ing my sheets and pillow slips and towels to 
use in the dormitory. If she had been making 
my shroud, I couldn’t have felt any less cheer- 
ful. After all, my cherished hopes and plans 
for a happy year at school were about to be 
buried. 


TALKED it over with Harry Lee that 

night, when we went on a hay ride together. 
“Harry,” I said, “I wish I were a boy.” 

“What's the matter with you being a girl 
and one of the nicest?” he said. ‘There's al- 
ready a surplus of boys.” 

“If 1 were a boy, I could go to school where 
I pleased,” I said, “and nobody would think 
1 ought to prepare myself to be a school- 
teacher. I’m practically certain to be an old 
maid as a result.” 

“Hardly, I'd say,” said Harry. ‘Besides, 
I'm a boy—and I sure haven't found it a 
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NEVER SAY DIE 


cinch to get my own way about everything.” 

“I thought you would understand how I 
feel and be sympathetic,”’ I cried indignantly. 
“I certainly didn’t expect you to side with 
Father.” 

He tweaked my ear. “I'm not siding with 
Father,” he said. “I'd like to see you go to 
Vassar, if that’s what you'd prefer.” Then 
he smiled at me. It’s the kind of smile that 
moves mountains, and makes men buy auto- 
mobiles from Harry. ‘What I really wish is 
that you were not going to college at all,” 
he said. “You suit me all right as you are.” 

“Ignorant as a Hottentot?” I said. 

“Yes, ignorant as a Hottentot,”” he an- 
swered. He really looked quite unhappy. 
It was very cheering to me. 

But the next day, when Mother began 
packing my trunk, my woe settled down on 
me again. What made it so discouraging 
was that not a single girl or boy I knew was 
going to Granberry. I had a vision of my- 
self arriving, unheralded and unsung, and 
going through the year spurned by the book- 
worms for my lack of knowledge, while Fan- 
ny and the other girls in my crowd basked in 
popularity at more glamorous schools. 

The last person you would expect to get 
help or sympathy from in a situation like 
mine would be Mr. Josh Rutledge. I mean 
bankers’ hearts are supposed to be sort of re- 
frigerated. But that day he came by my desk 
and said, so gently, “You look perplexed, 
Lucy Ellen. Can I be of assistance?” 

I told him that Father had decided to send 
me to Charles Granberry, and that I wanted— 
more than life itself—to go to Norman Hall. 

“An excellent school, Norman Hall,” he 
said. “I have hopes it will work an im- 
provement upon my niece, Fanny. Fanny is 
a strong character, but headlong. Is it a ques- 
tion of money only that makes your father 
prefer Charles Granberry ?” 

“I don’t think so,”’ I said. “It costs a good 
deal to go there, nearly as much as to Norman 
Hall. But Father wants me to come under 


I FOUND FANNY UP IN HER ROOM 
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the influence of Doctor Snodgrass. Mr. Hale 
has persuaded Father that he is the dean of 
American education, or something.” 

“Your father does not then know Mr. 
Snodgrass personally?” asked Mr. Rutledge. 
Something in his tone suggested to me that he 
didn’t share Mr. Hale's enthusiasm. I told 
him Father only knew Dr. Snodgrass by 
reputation. 

“Hmm,” said Mr. Rutledge, and after an 
interval he added, “Hmm.” It’s always a 
sign he is thinking of something really im- 
portant when he gives up words and falls to 
hmming. Finally he said, “Perhaps I should 
speak to your father.” But he never did. It 
would have been a violation of the bankers’ 
creed, “Mind Your Own Business.” 


HARLES GRANBERRY was going to 

open the tenth of September, two weeks 
earlier than Norman Hall. It was the evening 
of the eighth, my ticket was bought, my trunk 
was locked, I was already weak with home- 
sickness. Mother had to take Pat and Tommy 
to band practice. Harry was out of town. I 
wandered, lonely as a cloud, into the living 
room and turned on the radio. 

All at once I jumped as if a bomb had 
fallen down the chimney. The announcer 
was saying, “Our speaker this evening is the 
distinguished Doctor Ralph Emerson Snod- 
grass, president of Charles Granberry Teach- 
ers’ College. Doctor Snodgrass.” 

Father laid down his newspaper and drew 
himself up to the radio to catch the pearls of 
wisdom which were about to fall from the 
lips of Dr. Snodgrass. 


“Good evening, my friends of the radio 


audience,” said a voice, the voice of Snod- 
grass speaking. 
dentist's voice 


It was as irritating as a 
and for the same reason—it 
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sounded so cheerful when there was nothing 
I could see to be cheerful about. “I have 
been asked to speak this evening on a ques- 
tion I believe to be momentous, ‘How shall 
we educate the youth of to-day for the world 
of to-morrow?’ ” 

I picked up a magazine. I was not going 
to listen when I had nine months of listening 
ahead of me. I had grown really absorbed in 
a detective story when, all at once, Father 
thumped on the table until the lamp tottered. 
“Blasted nonsense!" he shouted. “That fel- 
low doesn’t know what he’s talking about.” 

I was dazed. Father is a man of strong 
prejudices and Dr. Snodgrass must have said 
something contrary to his ideas. Then an ex- 
citing thought popped into my head. If the 
speech struck Father unfavorably enough, it 
might save the day at the eleventh hour, if 
you know what I mean. I laid down my 
story to listen, with the murderer just ready 
to spring upon the victim. I'll confess that 
what Doctor Snodgrass said didn’t sound ex- 
actly hair-raising to me; I thought it was dull, 
but every sentence added to Father's fury. 

“Un-American piffle,” he muttered, glaring 
at the radio. “Regular fifth columnist stuff. 
Man in his position, talking like that! 
Tom Hale must be out of his senses.” 

When the speech ended, Father snapped 
off the radio. He got up and began pacing 
the floor, like he did on election night. “You 
can just unpack that trunk, Lucy Ellen,” he 
said, as if it had been my idea and not his 
own that I should go to Charles Granberry. 
“I'd see a child of mine unable to read and 
write before I'd have her head filled with that 
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increasingly difficult. We spent the night on 
the far side of Growler Pass, and for all the 
life we saw we might have been in a lost 
world. At dusk there was no sound, and 
nothing to be seen but a vast desert valley 
which, to all appearances, was uninhabited 
by man or beast. 

However, there was evidence that animals 
had passed that way. We found dry cow 
chips on the ground. Fuel is scarce in the 
desert and we used these cow chips as 
pioneers used buffalo chips—for firewood. 
We also fed our fire with paloverde branches. 
Presently a bad stench reached our noses. We 
fished the cow chips out of the fire, but we 
soon found that it was the paloverde wood 
which was responsible for the evil odor. It 
gives off an offensive smell when burned. 
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kind of rubbish.’”” He was really in a lather. 
“That man is a Communist! A Communist, 
I tell you!” He thumped the table again. 
I thought the lamp was gone that time. 

“The Dies Committee ought to swear out 
a warrant for his arrest! Your great-great- 
grandfather died at King’s Mountain, your 
grandfather died at Shiloh, your uncle Tobe 
died in the Argonne. All of them spilled their 
blood for the cause of liberty, equality, justice. 
I'll send that fellow a telegram right now 
that'll show him where I stand! I'll teach 
him what to expect when he gets on the radio 
to pollute the ideals of American youth!” 

I was awed, because Father just never 
dashes off telegrams to express his political 
views. I mean, he’s quite economical about 
that as a rule. But he got cut an old en- 
velope and a pencil, and scribbled away as 
earnestly as if he were writing the Declara- 
tion of Independence. This is the message he 
sent, “Cancel reservation for my daughter, 
Lucy Ellen Downing. Utterly disagree with 
views expressed in radio speech. Unworthy 
of an American citizen.” Twenty-one words 
and he didn’t send it as a night letter, either. 
That just shows you the state Father was in. 

When he left the telephone and went out- 
side to smoke, I called up Fanny. ‘“‘Listen 
Fanny,” I said, screaming in a whisper, “I 
don’t have to go to Charles Granberry, after 
all.” I told her what had happened. 

“It's a miracle,” said Fanny. “I'll be over 
first thing in the morning. The time to strike 
is when the iron is hot.” 

Sure enough, before I had my eyes open 
next morning, Fanny came. We went into a 
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In the morning we found fresh tracks of 
cows going past our tent. At some hour of 
the night, when we had been fast asleep, a 
desert herd had wandered past. We wondered 
what they ate. It is said that they like cac- 
tus when the herders burn off the thorns, 

That day we reached Pinacate Plain, a 
wild black mesa named for the Pinacate 
beetle, a strange little “skunk” among the 
insects. To protect himself, this beetle shoots 
an offensive odor at his enemies. 

On top of the mesa there was a message 
for travelers to read, a cross of black stones, 
and patterned beneath, the date 1871 and 
the name Maneer spelled out in volcanic 
stones. We could not help but think of the 
fate of travelers in this remote place if any- 
thing should go wrong. If we broke an axle 
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huddle up in my room and planned how to 
answer each argument Father might raise 
against Norman Hall. Suddenly a thought 
struck a chill to my heart. “Fanny,” I 
groaned, “suppose they won't take me? It's 
mighty late to apply.” 

“Don't let that worry you a minute,” said 
Fanny. “I called Grace Fleming and she’s 
not going. I knew she might not. Her fa- 
ther is being transferred to Idaho. She's go- 
ing to school out there. Mother will call the 
president and recommend you in her place.” 

I breathed again. We went downstairs to 
put the case before Father. Fanny gave 
Father a sweet and coaxing smile. 

“Mr. Downing,” she said, “since Lucy Ellen 
isn’t going to Granberry, I wish you'd con- 
sider letting her go to Norman Hall with me.” 

Father waved his arms in a sort of flag-of- 
truce manner. “Don’t talk to me about it,” 
he said. “It’s for her mother to decide. I'm 
more than ever convinced of the worthlessness 
of modern colleges. An educated fool is the 
worst kind of fool there is!” he snorted. 

“The president of Norman Hall is a direct 
descendant of Thomas Jefferson,” Fanny said. 

“Talk to her mother,” Father insisted. 
“I’m done with this college business. A man 
like me, peaceable, peace-loving—I can’t stand 
such a hullabaloo.” 

Fanny and I sneaked out to find Mother. 
In the hall we caught hands and whirled each 
other round and round, like we used to do 
when we were small children. 

“He fell before a shot was fired,” I gasped. 

“Just like the walls of Jericho,” said Fanny 
proudly. “Or was it the Tower of Babel?” 
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in our car, if our engine balked, it would be 
a long way back to civilization from this lost 
world. 

When at last we reached Tule Well again, 
there was no sign of mankindeexcept a tobacco 
can tied to a paloverde tree. Inside was a 
message scribbled on a bit of paper, Dec. 14. 
Gone West.” Then there was the mark of a 
stick trailing westward in the sand, and the 
prints of a man’s feet. We turned our car 
westward in the tracks of this man, going on 
into even more desolate country where the 
scant rain water of the region is stored in 
the Tinajas Altas, natural tanks. And as we 
went, we could well understand why pros- 
pectors say that they often hear bells ringing 
in the hills. Such intense silence and loneli- 
ness starts one to imagining things. 
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GORGE INNESS, the fifth child in a family of thirteen, was 
born in 1825 on a farm near Newburgh, New York to which 
his Scotch father had retired because of ill health. Later the famil 
moved to Newark, New Jersey where he attended the ewes 
Academy but did not distinguish himself, preferring to cover his 
books with sketches rather than master their contents. His father 
permitted him to leave school and sent him to a local art teacher. 
When he was sixteen, the boy went to work engraving maps for 
the firm of Sherman and Smith in New York. Later he studied for 
a short time with a French landscape painter, Regis Gignoux. 

At eighteen he was living at the Astor House in New York and 
making his own experiments in a small studio. He was a prodi- 
gious worker, displaying great courage in his work, painting out 
with a ruthless hand whatever displeased him. 

One day a small crowd collected to watch the young artist who 
was at work on a canvas in the street. One of the bystanders said 


casually, as he turned to leave, “Bring that to my house this eve- 


ning and I'll give you a hundred dollars for it.” The man was 
Ogden Haggerty, a dry-goods merchant, who later became Inness’s 
patron and made possible his first trip to England and to Italy. 


The American public was not so ready as Ogden Haggerty to 
admire Inness’s work, however, and he struggled through many 
hard years of criticism, ridicule, and financial stringency. But suc- 
cess in full measure came to him eventually, and an assured place 
among the foremost painters of America. He is best known for 
his landscapes of the American countryside—wide stretches of 
meadow, grazing cattle, groups of trees, flowing streams—painted 
in all moods and seasons with delicate and beautiful atmospheric 
effects, unusual in his day. 

Inness became an p Pome in 1868. When he died in 1894 
while on a trip to Scotland, he was given a public funeral, and 
voices were raised in praise of his art throughout the world.—M.C. 


























“Merry 
as a 
Marriage 
Bell” 


ID you ever see anything so 
cute ?”’ squealed Jean, exam- 
ining the dainty boxes con- 

taining rich, fruity squares of 
wedding cake. “I’m going to take 
mine home to dream over.” 

“Cousin Emily selected them her- 
self,” said Joan. “Her wedding 
dress is an absolute dream, Jin. 
I poked my head in the door as I 
came by, and she really is a lovely 
bride. Bet she’s excited.” 

“T am, myself!” Jean straightened 
the gathers of her crisp, bouffant, 
green net dress. “Wish we had 
something to do until the people 
begin to arrive.” 


@ Joan’s white organdie frock set 
off her red-gold curls to perfection. 
"I don’t suppose there will be time 
to read the September AMERICAN 
GirL,”’ she said. “I tucked my copy 
into my suitcase last thing, thinking 
we might need it.” 

“T haven't seen it yet,” said Jean. 
“What's in it?” 

“First of all, a new serial, Sky 





& 


Rabbits, Unlimited, by Eleanor 
Hull who wrote the Sara Heming- 
way stories.’ 

“Good!” cried Jean. “I've been 
wondering what serial we'd have 
next. The title's intriguing, isn’t it?” 


@ “Uh, huh,” agreed Joan. “And 
the first installment is even more 
so. It’s about a girl who lives in a 
little Rocky Mountain town, not far 
from Denver. Kate, the girl, has 
just graduated from high school. 
She's awfully keen, but she doesn’t 
know what to do with herself be- 
cause there just aren't any oppor- 
tunities in that tiny place. She wants 
to go to college and—” 

“Don't tell me any more,” cried 
Jean. “I’m crazy to read it.” 

“Let me tell you just one more 
thing,” begged Joan. “There's ‘a 
fascinating boy, Joel, son of some 
city people—and Kate has a sister, 
Ruthie, and a little brother, Matt. 
They're all so real you feel as if 





you know them. But I haven't dis- 
covered yet what rabbits have to do 
with the story.” 

“I suppose we'll find out about 
the rabbits in the next installment,” 
remarked Jean. 

Joan went on. “There are some 
excellent articles. One is about 
working your way th rough college— 
Kate should have read that. An- 
other, by Anne Frances Hodgkins, 
is about jobs in the field of physical 
education. And there’s another 
National Parks article, too, this one 
about the Yellowstone.” 

Jean suddenly caught her friend’s 
arm. “‘Listen,’’ she said, “I hear 
people talking. The guests must be 
arriving for the wedding.” 


If your subscription has run out, 
mail the renewal to-day. Send $1.50 
for one year or $2.00 fortwo years, 
to THE AMERICAN GIRL, 14 
West 49th Street, New York, N.Y. 





THIS TROOP 


our plan 
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A completely uniformed troop, thanks to our money-raising 
plan. Eight subscriptions to the magazine were also earned 


MONEY-RAISING 


a* 


PLAN A SUCCESS! 


Over $240,000.00 since the plan began—over $40,000.00 last year 


alone—that’s how the record proves the unfailing practical progress 


of our AMERICAN GIRL-QUAINT SHOP PLAN. 


This money was raised for registrations, for camp, for 
uniforms, for a hundred and one other things—and if 
you need money for your troop treasury, you should 
be sure to try this easy and pleasant way of earning 
it with the well-liked Quaint Shop Christmas Cards. 
Most attractive new designs have been created for 
the 1941 season. 


Everybody uses Christmas Cards, and Girl Scout 
friends and relatives eagerly buy Quaint Shop cards 
because of their unusual value. You'll be surprised 
at the ready orders you'll receive, with profits from 
$3.50 to $100.00, or even more. Thousands of Girl 
Scout troops now count the AMERICAN GIRL-QUAINT 
Suop Pian as their most dependable source for ad- 
ditional funds! 


AMERICAN GIRL SUBSCRIPTIONS 
AS SPECIAL PRIZES 


At the same time that all this money has been raised, 
over 70,000 one-year subscriptions to THe AMERICAN 
Girt have been awarded as prizes to individual Girl 
Scouts—who can assure you that our plan really 
“brings home the bacon.” 


LET US SEND YOU THE DETAILS! 
You can be just as successful in raising money this 
way as are the thousands of others who have been 
using our plan, vear after year. Write to-day for the 
AMERICAN GirRL-QuAINT SHop PLAN. There will be no 
expense or obligation to you—and you will see for 
yourself how easily many dollars can be raised. 





Would you like to win a subscription to THE AMER- 
1cAN Girt? Would you like to raise $7 or $14 for your 
troop in the easy, pleasant way other girls have found 
so successful? Then write to-day for a sample box of 
Christmas cards, on approval, together with details of 
our plan. No obligation, of course. 
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A penny postal is enough! And all you need to write , 
is:—Dept. M, The American Girl, Please tell me \ 
about your Plan to raise money and win a subscription ? 
without cost. (If there is a Girl Scout troop in your = 4 
community, be sure to tell the Leader about this  } 
opportunity.) ? 
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ADDRESS DEPT. M, THE AMERICAN GIRL, 14 WEST 49TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 





